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READER 


JT was the Judgment of 
the Learned Philip 
Carriana , That a- 
| mong all the Latin Hiſtori- 
T ans, there was not any one, 
| mwhowas to le preferrd be- 
fore Tacitus, if equalFd to 
him, either for the Solidityof 
his Inftru@ions conducing to 
(zvil Life, or fir his man- 
i 


HEY 


To the Reader. | 
ner of Conciſe and Judictons ; 
Writing ; which is the rea- 
ſon, that all bis words are as 
ſo many Sentences. T here | 
is nothing unprofitable, lays 
he, in his Writings, nothing 
of Hyperbole, nothing of Cir- 


cumbocution in his words. 


The Marquiſs V irgilio 
Malvezzi ſpeaks this farther | 
of him, That his Hiſtory 
conſiſts in recounting the Ati- 
ons of Soveraign Princes ; 
and the Benefit that accrews | 
to Us from thence is this, 

that. 


4 
. that we may learn thereby 


France, and Printed with 


To the Reader: 


thoſe things which may be. of 


great uſe to us in an Ape, 


; wherein almoſt all the Eſtates 


of the World are under 


Maonarchical Government. 


T bis Treatiſe then con- 
tains ſeveral. Obſervations 


upon the Choiceſt Morals of 


* that Famous. Hiſtorian, writ- 


ten in French by the Sieur 


Amelot de Ia Houſlaie, 
Dedicated to Monhieur 


Boucherat , Chancellor. of 


tbe- 


| To theReader.. 
Il the Allowance: of that Po- 
tent Monarch now Raign- 
ing in' that Flouriſhing King- 


This is enough to recom- 
mend theſe few Sheets to. 
it your Readmp; For tho the 
l Deſign may. ſeem to require 
a larger Epiſtle, yet I am apt- 
to believe it would be ſuper-- 
fluons at ſuch a time as this, 
when the World is grown 
weary of long Prefaces ; as 
alſo for that all Perſons who. 
delight in good Authours, 


be: 


f 


To the Reader. 
have too much Senſe, to 
be informd of the Benefit | 
of Tacitus's Morals,and the 
Oſe which ought to be made 
of them. 
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MORALS 


TACITUS, 


CONCERNING 


 FLATTERY 


Lately Reviv'd. 


_—— 


——_— 
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ESSAY. L 


| Gregious and Sparkling Wits 
[1 are ſoon diſcourag'd and de- 
preſs'd, where Flattery once 


' gets Footing and Proſpers, Tacitus 
Annal. [£ I, 


| The meaning of the Text is, That 
there was no want of Egregious and Spark: 
ling Wits, till they were Stupifi'd by Adu- 

' tation,  D'Ablancourt renders it , While 

B there 


2 The Modern Courtier. 
there was no ſpeaking of Truth without! 
a Candid Complacency, Which does not! 
does not ſufficiently” expreſs the Sence of 
Tacitus, whoſe meaning is, that where Flat- 
tery Reigns, there follows a decay of Towring! 
Ingenuities, for that all Recompences and 
Rewards go to the Flatterers, Therefore 
Monſieur Harlay Chanvalon, has render'd' 
the words much better, thus, till Noble. 
Ingenuities had debas'd themſelves by 
Flattery. 

There needs no other Comment upon! 
theſe words, then that of Tacitzs himſelf, 
Many Authors, ſaith he, have Compil'd 
us the Hiſtory of the Seven Firſt Ages of} 
the Roman Commonweal, at what time 
they Wrote with no leſs Freedom then 
Eloquence : but after it was the Inte- 
reſt of Peace that the Supream Power 
ſhould be devoly'd upon one ſingle Per:- 
ſon, thoſe lofty Genius's were ſoon E- 
clips'd. And the Reaſon was, for that 
Dominion having depriv'd Equality of 
all Command, every one ſtrove to pleaſe 
and comply with the Prince , that he 
mizht render himſelf capable of Honoury 
2rd Preferment, to which he could not 
aſcend, but by the ſteps of Servitude. - 
For ſo it is, that Servitude and Flattery 
are two inſeparable Companions; And 
i 


"0 
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The Modern Courtier, ' 3 
it was upon the occaſion of the ſhameful 


| Flatteries of the Senate , that Zzberius 


himſelf was wont ſo often to Exclaim 3 


t-: Poor Souls prepar'd for Slavery, The youn- 
| ger Pliny, whom we ſhall frequently cite, 


by reaſon of the Conformity of his Max- 
ims with thoſe of Tacitus, whom he caus'd 


' to examine his Writings, ſpeaking of his 


Uncles Books, makes an excuſe for eight, 
which were not wrote in the ſame 
Stile, and wanted thoſe Sinews of Elo- 


| quence, that gave manly force to all the 


Reſt; becauſe they were Written under 
the Reign of Nero, when the Servile 
Fears of Men would not permit 'em to 
write with Freedom. And in one of his 
Epiſtles, he adds, That he liv'd in the 


| Reign of another Emperour , when the 


Senate was become altogether Mute, and 
meerly Stupifd, by reaſon of long Si- 
lence. | 


ESSAY IL 


Aius and Lucius , the Sons of 
Azripps, he 1introduc'd into the 


Family of the Ceſars, and them, tho? 


he made a Semblance of an utter a. 
: Þ 2 Ver. 


4 The Modern Courtter. 

* | 
vorC 7 to any ſuch Delign, he moſt 
c..;neſtiy defir'd to have Proclaim'd, 


] 
'Princes of the Youth, and to be No-+ . 
minated for Conſuls. þ 
t 
Princes of the Youth; that 1s to ſay; ji 
Preſumptive Heirs of the Empire. D'Ab-- 
lancourt renders it thus. He had Adopted V 
the Sons of - Agrippa , Caius and Lucius, * 
andcans dem tcbe Proclaim'd Princes of the * 
Youth, and carneſily deſir'd they might be in 
Nemination for Conſuls, tho? to outward. 
appearance, he teſtified an extreme unwilling- 
neſs to have it ſo. 


Flattery is always the Companion of! 
Advanc'd Fortune. For Caius and Lucius|; 
were no ſooner admitted into the Impe-/, 
'Flal Family, but the Senate and Roman 
People deiitzn *em for the Empire. And 
that which is yet more remarkable is. 
this, That theſe two. Princes, who had: 
not 2s yet aſlum'd the Robe of Manhood, 
and conſequently were not capable of 
\ Publick Employments, were already Con- 
ivls Elected by the Senate and People, 
altho' Auguſtaus,out of an AﬀeCted Modeſty, 
ſeem'd ſo unwilling to give his Conſent.' 
But Flattery is ingenious and ſtudious to: 


In- 
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4 Infinuate ; ſhe devines witheaſe what it is 
,, that Princes deſire ; ſo that let them co- 
ver their Longings with never ſo tmuch 
Art, ſhe will find out the-Secret. And 
[This was that of which Galba gave watn- 
pang to iſe, when he 15:0 SRbE505r Go 
ed Wiſe, haw Refolute , how Conſtant ſoewer 
is, thou may ſt be” ( Irrumpet Advlatio) Flat- 
he tery will force thy Modeſty , 2nd make her 
in ſelf Miſtreſs of oll thy Aﬀettions. 
rd 
44 


E-S-SAY II. 


f "Nero was only left of all the Sons 
4#1n Law: Him all the Popular Ado- 


— ration Courted. 


d D*Ablancourt renders zt; There remain'd 
J no more alive then Tiberius, ſo that Fortune 
, began to caſt an Eye upon him alone. 
. While Marcellus and Aprippa , both 
. | AuguFtus's Sons In Law, were alive, as 
? alſo Cains and Lucius, the Sons of Agrippa, 
?! Tiberius had much ado to bruſh off ſeveral 
: flights and Scorns, that were put upon 
"+ him in the Family of AugufFus, his Fa- 
| -B3 ther 


a 
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ther in Law. But when the” Palace was 
empty by the Death of all his Rivals,, 
then' hc ruPd Lord and Maſter : All Peo-: 
ple made their Addreſſes to him ; they 
took no notice of any Body elſe; Courted 
_ #9, Body, clic but only him alone. Illuc 


as if Tacitus would ſeem to intimate, that 
they began even to negle&t Auguftus him-. 
ſelf; as it is the Cuſtom of Subjects, 
more eſpecially Courtiers to adore the 
Riſing Beams, and forſake the Setting 
Sun. Flattery has been always {way'd by 
Intereſt, and Mercenary. When Princes 
grow in Years, and begin to ſtoop to- 
wards the Grave, Flattery removes her 
Altars, and offers her Incenſe to thoſe | 
who are to Succeed, to the end ſhe may 
be ſure betimes to make ſure of their 
earlieſt Favour and good Opinion. There- 
fore it was a Sentence of Galba, ground-_ 
ed upon good Reaſon, that Flatrery was 
vaid of Love; and that there was not any 
Poiſon more dangerous then hers. And 
I wiſh it were the Will of Heaven, that 
all Princes were as well Convinc'd of this 
Truth, as Galba., Surely it would be 
much better for the General Proſperity 
of their Aﬀairs; and their Reputation, 
of which they can never be too jealous, 


would }. 


OO SS 
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would advance it ſelf to a higher Pinacle 
of Grandeur. For then they would have 


' SubjeCts that would adore their Perſons, 
' whereas thoſe Many Flatrerers that croud 


about their Thrones, Idolize nothing but 
their Exalted Fortune. And therefore it 
was, that Tiberius and Galba always con- 
temn'd and ſcorn'd 'em. 


SSA TY. 4: 


Onſuls , Fathers, Knights, all 
ran headlong into Slavery; and 
by how much the more Iluſtrious 
they were, by ſo much the more De- 
ceitful, and ſpeedy in their Motion : 
And with a Compos'd Gravity, that 
they might not ſeemto be too much o- 
verjoy'd at the Death of the deceas'd 
Emperour, nor fad at ſuch a Con- 
jeure as the Advancement of the 
Succeeding Prince, they intermix'd 
their Tears with Joy, and their La- 
mentations with Adulation, 


At Rome, ſays D'Ablancourt, all De- 
grees of Men, Knights, Senators, and 
B 4 Con- 
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Conſuls, ran headlong into Slavery, and the 
' moſt Illuſtrious and Eminent firſt of all; 
compoſing ſo their Looks and Conntenances, 
that they might not ſeem joyful for the Death 
of Angaſtus, nor ſad that Tiberius was 
come to the Throne, Nevertheleſs their Tears, 
their Condoleincnts and Congratulations, were 
all out cunning Diſſunulation. 


Flattery 15 always Exceſſive at the be- 
einning of a new Reign : For every one 
{trives to be Complaiſant and to advance 
his Fortune, by Ingratiating himſelf. 
Evefi they themſelves, who are not ad- 
dicted to Flattery , become Flatterers 
then, ſpurr'd on by Envy and Jealouſie, 
not enduring that their Competitors 
ſhould gain a greater aſcendant over the 
AﬀeCtions of their Prince then themſelves, 
and fearing leaſt Favours ſhould advance 
their Equals to be their Superiours. The 
Grandees are oblig?d to Flatter, in re- 
gard there is an abſolute Neceſſity for 
them to pleaſe, that ſo they may be able 
to preſerve their Grandeur. Every Prince 
at the beginning of his Reign is ſubject to 
miſtruſt, not knowing whither the Great 
Ones are well pleas'd or diſguſted at his 
Advancement. Therefore it is, that he 

makes it his buſineſs ro ſound the AﬀeCti- 
| ons 


EE” a 
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- 
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- ons of. his Nobility ; and that he ſtudies”, - 
| 
| 


\ &@ a 


to obſerve their Countenances and thelx * 
Diſcourſes. Which is the Rea 'on that we; 
we find all Men in all Companies, ſtriving. 


to. outvie one another in Adulation an 
Servitude. 


Qu—_—_ 


————— 


ASSAY Y 


L } zlerins Mcſſals added, That the 
'  . Senators: ſhould every Year 
renew their Oaths of Fidelity to T zbe- 
 riw:;Andbeing ask'd by Tiberius, whi- 
| ther it was by his Order that he had 
| gyca tply hints to the Senate, he an- 
* ſwer'd of his own accord, That in 
| thoſe thinge which Concern'd the 
Commonweal, he was not wont to 
follow any other Counſels then his 
own, not caring whither others 
were offended or no. That only ſort 
of Flattery then remain'd. 


* Says D'Ablancourt, When Tiberius ha# 
ask'd him, whither he bad given him Orders 
to ſpeakwhat be had ſaid, he anſwer d, That 
what concern d the Republic, he never took. 
2-2 advice 


_— 
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© advice of any Perſon. Where he leaves ditt, 


Vel cum periculo Offenfionis, Wherein chiet- 
ly conſiſts undiſcernable ſpurn of abſolute 
Controul,and thediſguis'd aſſertion of Li- 
berty. And beſides, he omits the follow- 
ing Sentence, Ea ſola ſpecies adulandi ſuper- 
erat, Which makes a moſt graceful and 
_— Epiphonema to what went be- 
ore. 


_» The Queftion which Tiberi«s put. to 
Mecſſala, plainly ſhews, that there are 
certain Flatteties, which are ſo far from 
being grateful to Princes, that they ra- 
ther blvſh and are aſham*d to hear %*tm 


Pronounc'd. But from one piece of 


ſervile Flattery, which had wounded 
Tberius's Modeſty, Hefſala drives on to 
another,which under the falſe appearance 
of a Brzvado, and an undaunted Cor- 
rage, concludes in the. Abſolute Annihi- 
lation of Liberty. For while he feignsas 
if he thought Tiberius offended with his 
Advice, as one that*really was reſoly'd 
never to take upon. him the Burthen of 
the Empire, he maintains by his Reply, 
That it was not the Power of the Empire 
to excuſe Him, and by Conſequence, 
that there was a compuliive neceflity for 


Him to accept of the Soyereign Power 


maugre, 


"> >. 


” 
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maugre his averſion to'the-Ce ttraty, © 
proteſting that he would rather i urthes. 
Princes Indignation , then be. debarr' yy 
from ſpeaking freely . whatever he = 
thought might be for the Service of his ; 


: _- * Cy 
fo | . 
wi Ee 
s _n 
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ESSAY VL * 


HE Fathers unanimouſly cry'd 

out, that the Body ſhould be 
carry'd to the Funeral Pile, upon the 4 
Shoulders of the Senators. | =4 


G's 
Wo 


D'Ablancourt renders it, Then the Senate © © 
cry\dout, that it was but decent for the 
to be carryd to the Funeral. Pile upor; ae; 
Shoulders of Senators, 


There needs but one Flatterer toinfe&t ; 
a whole Society. 4:/ſala had 'no ſooner : 
deliver'd his fawning Opinion, but the | 
whole Senate are for improvi 84 and ſt 
ving to outvye his glozing Di Roe: > 
Meſſala had ſpoken like a DEL, 
Courtier, and the Senate ſpeaks 1 044 
many. abje& Slaves: For it was a Dut 
incumbent only to the Slaves to carry the // 
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Bodies of their Maſters to the Funeral 
Pile, 


tt 


ESSAY. VIL 


| OR were the Fathers leis Pro- 
| digal of their Adulation to- 
ward Auguſta. But T iberins told 'em, 
there was a Moderation to be us'd 1n 
beltowing Female Honours. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Their Flattery was 
not only exceſſive toward the Emperour, but 
alſo towards his Lady. 


Princes are willing enough that Ho- 
nours ſhould be beſtow'd upon their Mo- 
thers, or their Kindred ; but they can- 
pot endure that any Perſon whatever, 
ſhould be made their Equal. But this was 
that which the Senate were about to do, 
when they decreed that glorious Title of 
MOTHER OF HER COUN- 
TRY to LZ:via. For inceed Flatterers 
are ſtrongly ſubjeft to one piece of Im- 
prudence, for that as they are a ſort of 
People, that make their Intereſt the only 
Idol of their Adulation, looking one m_ 

ut 
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but rowing another, they never meaſure 
their ſtudy'd Encomium's according to 
the Merit, or Quality, or Dignity of the 
Perſon, but give the ſame Panegyricks to 
a Judge, a Chancellor, a Preſident, or 
an Earl, ©&c. as to a Sovereign Prince. 
And thus we find at this day ſeveral Itlu- 
ſtrious Epithites, whither before large 
Folio's, or Plays, or Diſcourſes upon 
mean and frivolous SubjeCts, which are 
allowable to none but Kings and abſolute 
Princes. Which is the Reaſon that 
France now mainly ſtands in need of a 
PRAGMATIC Santtion,; like to 
that which Ph:/ip the I I. ſet forth in the 
Year 1586. to prevert Abuſes of the 
ſame Nature. As for Women, Tiberius 
like a Politic Prince , well underſtood 
how dangerous athing it was to raiſetheir 
Pride, their Vanity, their Luxury, their 
Avarice, their Ambition, their Inſolence, 
and their Cruelty, which according to 
Tacitus, are the uſual Paſſions incident to 
their Sex. And this Maxim of Tiberins, 
is well obſerv'd in Hungary, where the 
Queens, at the Ceremony of their Coro- 
nation, are never Crown'd but upon the 
Shoulders, to let 'em know that the King- 
dom has no need of their Heads, the 


King's being altogether ſufficient for the 


weight of Government. E. S- 
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ESSAY VIIL 


HE Name of Father of his 

Country, frequently by the 
People crouded in among his Titles, 
T iberius refus'd ; Nor would he per- 
mit any Oaths to be Sworn for the 
Obſervation of his Ads, alledging 
that all the Acts of Mortal Men were 
frail and uncertain, and the more 
he was advanc'd in Power, the more 
{lippery was the Pinacle upon which 
he ſtood. 


He excns'd himſelf, ſays D'Ablancourt, 
by urging the Inconſtancy of Human Events, 
affirming that the higher he was Exalted, 
the more dangerous would be bis Fall, and the 


more likely to happen. 


Nothing better becomes a Great and 
Glorious Prince, then to withſtand the 
aſſaults of Flattery, The Senate had 
decree'd, that all the Afts of Tiberius 
thould be Sworn to ; that is to ſay, that 


they ſhould be bound to Confirm and Ju- 
ſtifie, 


"> 
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ſtifie, whatever he did to be Legally and 
Warrantably done. But Tiberius was of 
a contrary Opinion ; that he was fo far 
from being Infallible, that he was more 
then others in danger of Failing in his 
Jadgment , for that his High Employ- 
ment, and the Burthen of the Ponderous 
Charge upon his Shoulders, was not 
only more difficult then any other to 'un- 
dergo, but more Obnoxious alſo to Hu- 
man Accidents. 

Princes have always been accuſtom'd to 
have Flatterers at their Elbows, who 
Swear continually to all their Afts ; In- 
ſinuating that God has given 'em a Uni- 
verſal Knowledge, and a Judgment that 
cannot err. So that we muſt not won- 
der if ſo many Princes miſcarry in their 
Government, for want of Faithful Ser- 
vants that will open their Lips to. tell 
*exm Truth. Therefore a Politic Spaniard, 
giving the Reaſon why it was the Cu- 
ſtom for many Princes to carry their Je- 
ſter along with %em 'where ever the 
went : * Becauſe, ſays he, they were Wiſe 
and Prudent Men ; for they did not make 
uſe of thoſe Jeſters for Sport or Divyer- 


* Gracian in his 34,-Dialogue of his 3d. Part of _ 
his Critzoon, | 


tiſe- 
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tiſement, but for Information. And 17 
anothir Place, + Theſe Jeſters, Tays he, 
 arethe Oracles of Truth, who fearleſsly 
diſcover what others have unwarily ut- 
ter'd in their Hearing. 

Which is a great Aſſiſtance to Princes, 


who never can Correct the Fault before 


they know it. 
+ In his Ferdinand, 


_ 
— 


— 


ESSAY- IX. 


THE Tribunes and Centurions 

.- Teported oft'ner what was 
orateful to the Ear then what was 
true: The Freedmen {till retain'd a 
twang of their former Slavery : 
Friends were all: addicted to Flatter : 
But *twas his buſineſs to know the in- 
ſide of the Soldiers Hearts, when a- 
lone and thinking themſelves ſecure, 
they freely imparted their Hopes and 
Fears at their Military Meals. 


D* Ablancourt renders the whole thus : 
For- that-the Tribunes and Centurions made 


their reports rather as things were wiſh'd to - 
t hen 
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then according to Truth, That the Freedmen 
F ftilretain'd a ſmaith of thur jormer Slavery, 
and treacherous Fi :erdſhiponly Flatter'd. He 
reſold himſelf therefort tv d:cover what be 
Was wicertain to know by any other /nformati- 
011,4nd to penetrate the Minds of the Soldiers, 
whenretir*d in their Tents,and familiarly dif- 
cour ſing over their Military Commons,they die 
ſplay'd the naked werity of their Hopes and 
Fears, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Germanicus 1t. ſeems one night took his 
Opportunity to walk in Diſguiſe and un- 
attended through every Street of his 
Camp, and ſtopping at every Tent, heed- 
fully Liſten'd to the familiar Diſcourſes 
of the Soldiers. Several great Princes 
have obſerv'd the ſame Method; to make 
thoſe Diſcoveries themſelves, which they 
were certain others conceaPd from their 
Knowledge. The Spaniſh Author laſt 
Quoted ( in his Ferdinand.) ſays very 
pertinently, That Charles the V. was be- 
come the Spie of his own Reputation. And 
that Francis the I. having ſpent a, whole 
Night in the Dwelling of Sizplicity, that 
is to ſay, in the Country among the Vulgar 
Hinds, diſcovered ſo many Things of high 
Imporoance to his Government, that he was 


often wont to repeat this ſaying, He had been 


oft 
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_ boft, unleſs he had been lofF ;, as he rode a 
Hunting. In like” manner might he as 
well have ſaid what the Great Amntochus 


utter'd, upon his having been in a little 


Cottage, where he Diſcours'd with ſeve- 
ral poor People that knew him not, That 
he had never beard Truth ſpoken till then, 
And the ſame Author adds, /f it be /o 
drfficult for a private Man to know himſelf, 
what a Task, muſt it be for a King ? While 
Self- Love will not permit to know himſelf; 
nor, Flattery to know others. Princes have 
no Mirrours, and therefore mutt make uſe of 
their own Induftry. So then, there can- 
not be a more Benefictal piece of Induſtry 
to be their own Perd#'s, when Men are 
diſcourſing over their Trenchers and 
Cups, with free and open Hearts; for 
then it is that they give their Tongues 
and Jocund Humours the liberty to Range; 
while Precaytion and Reſery'dneſs are 
laid aſide, 


| 
] 
| 
| 
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ESDATY 3 
oe rejoyc'd to hear the Se- 


nate aronne for the Lawd A. 
g41nlt his SOns. 


D'Ablancourt renders it, Tiberius was 
glad to ſee 11s Sons, inthat ſame famous Di- 
ſpute, maae equal with the Laws. 


What a ſtrange thing Flattery is ! The 
Diſpute was about the Ele&tion of a Pre- 
tor ; for which Office there were feveral 
that ſtood. Druſus and Germanicus, the 
Sons of Ziberins, favour'd a Kinſman of 
their own, whereas the Roman Law pre- 
ferr*d thoſe who had the moſt numerous 
Hue. However , notwithſtanding the 
Eleftion was hotly bandy'd and oppos'd 
by the Senate, yet Favour at length car- 
ry'd it above the Law. Which 1s no 
more then what happens every day in 0- 
ther Courts, However let Princes be 
never ſo Vertuous and Moderate, yet they 
always take delight to prefer their Au- 
thority above the Laws, while it gives 
them the Opportunity of —— to 
them- 
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themſelves the ſole Glory of ſubmitting 
afterwards. Thus it was that Tiberius one 
day Depreſs'd himſelf,to advance the high 
Opinion of his Moderation, returning in 
anſwer to theſFlattery of a Senator, That 


the Cuſtomes of a Country prudently 
EſtabliſmaU, aud with which” cha Dannls 


had always all along been fatisfh'd, were 
not to be Chang'd, but upon mature and 
deep Premeditation : That Princes 
had too much Buſineſs already, and too 
much Power : That while they labour'd 
to advance and extend their own, they 
did but weaken the Authority of the 
Law, Laſtly, That there was no need of 


Application to a Prince, when the Laws; 
were {ufficient to reform the Grievance. 


"Here by the way we.muſt obſerve, that 
in Republic's they ſay, The Laws are a- 
bove Princes: But in Monarchies, Rea- 
ſon. of State requires that the Prince 
ſhould be above the Laws: I ſpeak of He- 
reditary Monarchiesz for in EleCtive 


Monarchies, the Laws are Superiour to. 


the Prince, as in Germany and Poland, 
where the Government is Ariſtocratico- 
Monarchical. 


CC TO IE 
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E ſharply reprehended-thoſe 

who gave the Epithite of Di- 

vine to his daily Employments, and 
gave him the Title of LORD. 


Says D'Ablancourt, He ſeverely reprav'd 
thoſe who call'd hiw Lord, and gave his daily 
Exerciſes the Epithite of Divine Occupations, 


There are ſome Flatterys, that render 
Princes Odious. Tiberius, who was hated 
enough already, had been much more 
Contemn'd, had he accepted of a Title, 
which Auguſias, whoſe Example had al- 
ways with him the force of a Law, had 
refus*'d by a Decree. And for that reaſon 
it was that he thunder'd out his Indigna- 
tion againſt Thoſe, who call'd him 
LORD. He was a Lord in Reality, 
but he would not that People ſhould call 
him ſo, as being deſirous they ſhould be- 
lieve he did not look upon himſelf ſo to 
be. Politic Princes are contented with 
the Subſtance of their Power, and wil- 
lingly part with all the reſt as meerly 
SUPer- 
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Super fluous. For Subjects are almoſt all of 
' the humour of that ſame Parthian King, 
who was nothing troubPd that his Bro- 
ther bore the Yoke of Roman Servitude, 
ſo long as he did not wear the Scars and 
Marks of it. The greater Progreſs Tibe- 
ins made in taming the Senate with the 
vain ſhew of Liberty, the more he en- 
larg'd and eſtabliſh'd his Power. The 
more Popular his Words and Actions 
were, the more plyable he found- the 
Great Men, and the more eaſily led to 
Servitude. He was offended with thoſe 
who calPd his Occupations, Dz#vine ; for 
becauſe he knew himſelf not undeſervedly 
to be tax'd with the Common Stain of his 
Family, which was Hanghtineſs, he was 
deſirous that the People ſhould believe he 
went hand in hand with the Senate inthe 
Goverment. 1 know. ſaid he, that I am but a 
Mortal Man, and ſubjeft to all the Frailties | 
of Humanity, and therefore *tis enough for me 
to be Honour'd with the firſt Seat inthe Senate, 
and more then enough if I ſupply it well. 
Princes are Mortal , but the Common- 
wealth is Eternal. By this acknowledg- 
ment he was no more then a Member, | 


and he permitted thoſe Honours that ! 


were pay'd him no otherwiſe,then as they 
were aſcrib'd to the reſt of the Senators. 
_ Who 
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Who though they gave little Credit to 
what he ſaid, yet were they pleas'd to 
hear him deliver himſelf with ſo much 
Modeſty, ſo much the rather becauſe it 
was not always his luck to be Popular for 
all that. Obſerve moreover, that by 
the Difference which he made between 
Princes as Mortals, and Commonwealths 
as being Eternal, he ſeem'd to inti- 
mate, that he was ſo far from be- ' 
ing LORD of the Empire, that he had 
little Concern in the Government of it ; 
only his Eternity reſided in the Body of 
the Senate, which was Immortal, and 
was able alone to ſhake the Afﬀairs of the 
Univerſe. 


A i _— 


ESSAY XIL 


H O fear'd Liberty, yet ha- 
ted Adulation. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Under a Prince who 
hated Flattery, yet was no friend to Liberty. 


To hate Flattery is to love Liberty; 
to hate Liberty, is to love Flattery. 
Nevertheleſs Tiberius hated both the one 
and 
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and the other. A ſtrange thing, ſays 


Tacitus, that a Prince who left remainin 

not the lealt Footſtep of Liberty, ſhoul 

be tir'd and diſcontented to behold in 
the Senate, ſuch an Effeminate and Ser- 
_ vile Complacency. Certainly 'tis a very 
difficult thing to find the way how to 
pleaſe the Palate of a Politic Prince. If 
you Flatter him continually, you incur his 
Contempt; if you deal too frankly and 


freely with him, you meet his Indigna- : 


tion. How Vertuous ſoever he be, too 
much Liberty offends him ; becauſe it ap- 
pears not ſo reſpeCtful as Flattery. And 


if they are wickedly enclin'd, Flattery | 
then becomes ſuſpected ; becauſe her En- | 


comiums are oftentimes the Reproaches 
of Vices, which are oppoſite to Vertue, 
Therefore had Tacitus reaſon to ſay, 
that a Man has enough to do, who has to 
deal with a Prince that underſtands what 
Flattery is. For which reaſon it was an 
Ingentous and Witty ſaying of the Coun- 
tels D' Aranda, that there was no Regi- 
ſter in the Keart of a King, and by con- 
ſequence it was not to be read. - More- 
over Princes find greater Benefit by Li- 
berty , then Flattery, as being deluded 
by one, but inſtrufted by the other. But 
Courtlers take the ſurer Courſe to _ 
LNELT 
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their ends by Flattery, then by, Liberty 
of Speech ; while the one is grateful, the 


other odious to the Generality of Great 
Periſcnages. 


M— Ty OO... 


ESSAY XIIL. 
] HE ſame undeſtinguifh'd La- 


mentations among all:an inter- 
mix'd and confus'd Throng of Mour- 
ners, and every one Weeping at 
their own rate, There could be no 
Adulation there, while all Men 
knew that the Death of Cermanicas 
was welcom to T iberins. 


D*Ablancourt ſays, That it was no for- 
mal Funeral Pomp, or ftudy'd Mourning, to 


gratifie Tiberius, who bo krrew was well 


pleas'd with the Death of Germanicus, 


The Common People are not capable 
of Diſhmulation, nor by conſequence of 
Flattery. For when Tiberixs outwardly 
bewaiPd the Death of Germanicas, they 
were ſo far with Complying with his in- 
ward Joy, that they ſought to ſpite him 


by 
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by all the Demonſtrations of a _ Public | 


and Real Lamentation imaginable ; and 


celebrating the praiſe of the Deceas'd. * 


And indeed there has been in all Times, 
a certain kind of Antipathy between the 
Prince and the People. They who are 
hated by the Prince, are generally belov'd 
by the Multitude. On the other ſide, 
they who are the Darlings of the People, 
are never fayour'd by the Prince. Ger- 
manicus was mortally hated by Tiberius, 
becauſe he was the Peoples Favourite ; 
and the People had an Antipathy againſt 
Druſus,becauſeTiberius had a greater kind- 
neſs for him, then for his Brother. The 
People ador'd Agrippina 5 Tiberins per- 
ſecuted her to Death. When the Wife 
of Druſws lay Inn of two Male Infants, 
Tiberius could not contain his Joy, nor 
the People their ſorrow. Becauſe the 


- —— et I Nr oo om” I = 2 


Reinforcement of Druſus's Family wea- | 
ken'd and depreſs'd the Family of Ger-_ 
manicxs, But when Druſus dy*d, the Peo- ' 


ple were overjoy'd to hear the Emperours 


Lamentations, in hopes the Family of 
Germanicus, againſt whom his Father had 
all along diſplay'd his Enmity , would 
now Teyive and flouriſh in its former 


Glory. 
S E* 
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"FE nam'd Maznzas Lepiodus,and 
Junius Bleſus,to chooſe which 
ot the two they pleas'd to be ſent 
Proconſ«l into Africa, Lepidus ex- 
cus'd himſelf by reaſon of the Cra- 
zie Conſtitution of his Body, and 
for that he had a Daughter ready to 
be Marry'd : But there was another 
Reaſon which was ConjeQtur®d at 
by all, tho* by him not ſo much as 
mention'd, which was, that Bleſs 
was Uncle to Szjarns, and therefore 
aſſur*d of the Preferment : Bleſas al- 
ſo refus*d the-Profter, but not with 
that Fervency and Sincerity as the 
other did, nor was he ſo much Ap- 
plauded by his Flatterers, who were 
alſo the ſame that flatter'd Sejanus. 


D*Ablancourt ſays, That Lepidus ground- 
ed his refuſal upon his Indiſpoſition of Body, 
alledging befides, that he had a Daughter 
to Marry, but that there was another Rea- 

C 2 ſon 
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ſon which he durſt not diſcover ;, becauſe his 


Rival was Uncle to Sejanus, and therefore «. 

would be ſure to be preferr d before him. 

| Bleſus alſo made a refuſal ; but not with half 

| that Earneſtneſs, nor ſo loudly Applauded by 
thoſe that flatter'd him. 


| When' Tiberiuz propos'd Lepidus and 
3 Bleſus to the Senate, he propounded a 
Choice between Merit and Favour. Lepi- | 
ans was a Perſon of Merir, as being a | 
Perſon whom Augitus had adjudg*d wor- | 
thy and fit toGovern the Empire. But 

Bleſus was the Favourite, as being Uncle 

to Sejanus. Tiberins nam'd Lepidns in 

the firſt place, ſeemingly deſigning to | 
give the Precedency to Merit; but he | 
knew well, that Flattery would bequeath | 
it to Favour. The excuſes which Leps- 7 
dus alledg*d were receiv'd with Applauſe 
and Acclamation, as being no leſs grate- 
ful to Tiberins, then to Scjanus ard Ble- | 
ſus. But the excuſes which Bleſs pro- | 
duc'd could not be heard ; while every | 
one knew there was a willing force de- | 
fign'd to engage him to acceptance. For 
Favour and Flattery go hand in hand to- 
gether; they never part Company, at- 
tended by Injuſtice that follows cloſe at | 
their Heels, Ly 
E S- 
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SS AT XT, 


Eftins the Senator diſcours'd, 

That Princes indeed were like 
the Gods, but that» neither Gods 
bow*'d down their Ears to the unjuſt 
Supplicationsof their Acorers. 


Says D'Ablancourt,Ceſtius deslar'd, That 
Princes were lihe the Gods, but that rhe Gods 
never liſten'd to Prayers that were unjuſt. 


Princes are oftentimes compar'd to 
God ; and indeed they may be aid to be 
Corporeal Geds; according to that of 
Vegetins, There is a faithful Devotion to be 
paid to the Emperonr, as to our preſent and 
Terreſtrial God, God himſelf alſo gives 
them the ſame Title, / have ſaid ye are 
Gods, But the I!lnſtrious and Czleſtial 
Title ſhould put 'em in remembrance of 
their Principal.and God-like Office, which 
is to diſtribute Juſtice to their Subjects, 
and prevent the Oppreſſion of the Poor. 
'Tis a uſual thing for them that Kneel at 
their Feet for Favours and Preferments, 


; to tell 'em they are abſolute in Power, 


vs ; and 
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and that they are the Images of the Al- 
mighty : But for the ſame reaſon, they 
are oblig'd to take care that all their 
Grants be juſt, for fear of defacing that 
ſame glorious Similitude. 'Tis a great 
Weakneſs in a Prince to he ſo timorous, 
as not to dare juſtly to deny what others 
dare demand without regard to Jultice, 
Certainly, that King ſpoke like a Ver- 
tuous Prince, who being preſs'd to keep 
an Illegal Promiſe, reply'd, That 'twas 
impoſſible he ſhould ever have made 
an Unjuſt Promiſe. Thus Charles the V. 
being inform'd that he kad fign'd a Grant 
that was contrary tro Equity, ſent for it 
again, and after he had tore it, / love my 
Soul, ſaid he, much better then my Wri- 
ting. 


S E- 
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ESSAY XVI. 


Olabells Cornelins, while he 
_# \trove tocutvie the reſ(t,{tum- 
bled into a moſt abfur'd piece of 
Flattery, and Decreed, that he ſhould 
make an Ovazt entry into the City, 
returning from Camparra. 


Says D*Ablancourt, Dolabella deſirons 
to ſurpaſs all others, fell into a Ridiculons 
piece of Flattery, propoſing to decree Tibe- 
rius the Honor of 4 Petty Trinmpi. 


Could there be a more Impertinent. 
_ of Flattery then this, to decree a 
"riumphant Entrie to a Prince, meerly 
upon his Return frony a bare Progreſs ? 
But Tiberius had too much Wit to be in 
the humour to accept of ſuch an Honour, 
which had render'd him more ridiculous 
then the Curry-Favour that decreed it 
him. I am not ſo indigent of Honour, ſaid 
he to the Senate, after having Tam'd fo 
many Warlike Nations , and receiv'd - and 
refus'd ſo many Honours in my Youth, as in 


- my Declining Age to beg a Connterfeit Tri- 
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view of Rome it ſelf. Princes that have 
acquir'd a ſubſtantial Reputation, as 7T- 
berius had done, in the Eaſt, in Germany 
and Pannoaia, or Hungary, ſcorn all falſe 
Honours : And to flatter 'em, is to incur 


their Diſpleaſure; becauſe their Renown 


has no need of borrow'd Augmentation. 
When their Praiſes flow from the Lips 
of Flatterers, they become ſuſpected ; 
for it is with Flatterers as with Lyars, 
whom no body believes, even when 
they ſpeak Truth. So that Princes have 
the greateſt reaſon to abþor their vain 
Idolizers, who rob their Vertue of more 
true Glory, then the Sophilticate Ro- 
nour comes to, ſo ſedulouſly prepar'd for 
a falſe and unſeaſonable Glitter. 


— 


ESSAY XVIL 


Nly Rubellius Blandus held 
with Lepidus; the reſt all 
Iided with Agrippa. 


—— 


Says D'Ablancourt, Of all the Conſular 
Senators, only. Rubellius Blandus was of 
Lepidus's Opinion ? the reſt condemred Pril(- 
cus to Death. Azrippa 


JE 
nnph for a Fourney of Pleaſwe almſt within. 
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Agrippa had adjudg'd to Death a cer 


tain Roman Knight accus'd to have cheat- * 7 


ed Tiberius, in prefenting him an Elegie 
vpon the Death of Germanicus, which he 
had made for Dr#ſus, who was recovered 
from a Diſeaſe,of which 'twas thought he 
would have dy'd. Lepidus,according to his 
Cuſtom,which was to moderate the rigour | 
of ſevere Sentences, inſiſted , that the 
mild Temper of the Prince, and the Ex- 
ample of their Anceſtors, would not ad- 
mit that they ſhould run to that Heighth, 
as*not to meke a diſtinftion between- 
Words and Actions; and that Oftenta- 
tion was not to be puniſh'd as a Criminal 
Offence: That they might find ont ſuch 
a Medium, ſo that the Offender might 
be punift'd, and yet they have no occa- 
lion ever to repent of too much Clemen- 
cy, or too uvawary Severity. That ' a 
Man who made it his ſtudy to write 
Verſes znd read: 'em to WG&men, to ac- 
quire the reputation of .being a. Poet, 
was neither in a Capacity todo the Pub- 
lic any harm, if hey ſuier'd him to live; 
nor conliderable enough, to be made an 
example of Terrour, if they put him 
to Death, ard therefore that it was ſuf- 
ficient to Bariſh lam, and Coafilcate his 
Eſtate. But this Prudegt and Grave 
Cy Ad- 
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Advice had but one only Perſon to ap- 
plaud it; while Agrippa, tho' his Opi- 
nion and Intentions were unjuſt, had all 
the reſt of the Voices of his ſide, becauſe 
he flatter'd the Inclinations of the Prince, 
who was both cruel and greedy of Re- 
venge. One Flatterer makes many, while 
they are afraid to be leſs forward then 
He, to ſupport the Prince's Intereſts, if 
they do not ſide with that Opinion which 
flatters moſt. 


——————_—_ 
——_ 
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ESSAY XVII. 


E ſpoke Modeſt Things con- 

cerning_the Manners of the 
Young Man, nor did he add any 
thing of uatruth to ſet a higher va- 
lue upon his Parts. 


—_ 


Says D*Ablancourt, He added ſom:thing, 
as to Druſus, but without Flattery, 


When Tiberius mention'd Germanicus, 
to whom he bare a particular Spleen and 
Envy, he ſpar'd for no Words, nor no 
Applauſes, becauſe he Flatter'd him, and 
was willing the Senate ſhould —— 

ald 
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ſaid more then he: meant. But when he 
ſpoke of Druſus, who was his own Son, 
he was always thrifty of his Expreſſions, 
as being defirous they ſhould believe all 
that he ſaid; as indeed he never did 
ſpeak any thing of hum but what every 
one knew to be Truth. Behold here the 
difference between Praifing and Flatter- 

To Praife, 1s truly to declare the 
real Worth and Merits of any Perſon 
and no more: Whereas he.who Flatters, 
either Aggravates, or Lyes. He that 
Agegravates, attributes more to the Per- 
ſon then he deſerves : And he may be ſaid 
ro Lye, who gives to Vices the appella- 
tion of Vertues, that are their Oppolires, - 
as It is the cuſtom of all that Flatter, 


— _ 


ESI AY, AEX 


HE Fathers had ſtudy'd his 

Oration betore hand; ſo thar 
the Flattery was the more knely 
Spun. 


Szys D*Ablancourt, The Senators waited 
for. this Requeſt, which renacr'd the Flattery 
more aclicate. 


if 
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If Flattery be generally ſo ſuttle and 
Ingenious as it is, what is there which 1t 
is not able to invent to ſhew her Com- 
placency, after a ſerious Meditation ? If 
jhe be ſo pliant and ſubmiſſive, when her 
Acts are unconſtrain'd and voluntary, to 
what a low degree of Puſilanimous Baſe- 
__ neſs will ſhe not condeſcend and poorly 
ſtaop, when once neceſſity and awful 
force compel her ? 


ESSAY: XX. 


Silanws, in contempt of the 
* Conſulſhip , labour'd for 
the Honour of the Princes, and de+ 
liver'd it, as his own Opinion that 
the Names of the Conluls ſhould 
be no longer afhix'd to Public or Pri- 
vate Acts, as the Rule of Kalenders 
and Chronologies, but the Names of 
thoſe that had the Tribunitial Pow- 
er. But as for Quintus Haterings, 
when he propos'd that the Decrees 
cf the Senate for that day, ſhould be 
. ſer up in the Court 1n Letters.of 
Gold, the Old Man became the 
Lavgh- 
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Laughter of the whole Court, who 
having ſo ſmall a time to Live, cculd 
think of carrying the Infamy of 
{ſuch a notorious piece of Flattery to 
his Grave. 


Says D'Ablancourt , Haterins expos'd 
himſelf to public Laughter, for having propos?d 
to Engrave their Decrees jn Letters of Gold, 
as one that could not hope to reap the fruit 
of his Flattery, but the Ignominy that at- 
tendedit. But this does not come up to 
the ſenſe of Tacitus, who the better to 
ſet out the poor Spirit of Haterius, tells 
us, that he was an Old Man, who by Con- 
ſequence not having long to live, could 
expect no other, then to go to his Grave 
loaden with Infamy. 


The ſame thing happen'd to Tiberins, 
which had befallen Augnſtus, When An- 
guſtus made Tiberizs his Allociate in the 
Tribuneſhip, then thither Can#aVergere. 
The Flatterers began to pay their Ado- 
rations all to Tiberius: And ſo ſoon as 
Tiberius ſurmmons Dru/«s to Partnerſhip - 
in the Dignity and Authority, every one 
ſtrives to adore the Riſing Sun, all the 
Flatterers; all the Senators like Emulous 

Cham- 
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Champions, diſpute for Preheminence in 
Flattery, and to gain the Favour of the 
New Prince, generally the Prize of early 
Sedulicie. S:lanxs therefore, a perſon 
Muſtrious for his Extraftion and Elo- 
quence, ſteps up, and propoſes that the 
Public Accounts of the Years ſhould. be 
no longer taken from the Names of the 
Conſuls, but from the Sovereign 77:bune- 
ſhip, little heeding that while he Honour'd 
Druſus, he Diſhonour*d Tiberius, who 
having been four times Conſul, receiv'd 
the fame Afront as the reſt of the Con- 
ſuls, if he ſuffer'd a Dignity to grow into 
Contempt, which he himſelf had takgn 
upon him, after he was Emperour. Be- 
ſides, that if the Alteration of Chrono- 
logical Computation ſhould Commence 
from no longer a Date then the Tribune- 
ſhip of Dr#ſus,- he muſt be lnferiour to 
his So23 or at leaſt be beholding to him 
for being Nan'd with Him: in all Public 
Adfts and Regiſters: Which is a Thing 
highly injurious to Majeſty , that en- 
dures neither Equality nor Dependency. 
And thus ſee how Flattery oft-times ſplits 
it {elf upon the Rocks of Imprudence, 
and becomes Afrontive where ſhe ſtudies 
moſt Obſequiouſneſs. As for Quintus 


Haterius,his Flattery was ſoill reſented by 
Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, that his Propoſal was look'd 
upon as Extravagant. And that which 
render'd him moſt ridiculous, was his 
Old Age, that put him out of hopes of 
ever living to reap the Fruit of Druſu:'s 
acknowledgement ; ſo that there nothing 
more remain'd for him, but the ignominy 
of having been the Author of a Propoſal 
ſo much beneath a Perſon of his Years 
and Quality: for he was of an 1lluſtrious 
Family , and moreover highly eſteemd 
for his Eloquence. Whence you may ob- 
ſerve by the by, that Elequence and Flat- 
tery wonderfully ſympathize one with 
the other ; and that it is a difficult thing 
to be a cunning and dextrous Flatterer 
without Eloquence; or to be Eloquent ' 


. without Adulation. And this is that per- 


haps, which the younger Pliny means, 
That Eloquence is not to be learnt, with- 
out good Manners; to let us underſtand, 
that Eloquence is a dangerous Talent in 
them, who are not endu'd with a Since- 
rity capable to make a right uſe of it. 


E S- 
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ESSAV XXL 


I Think it to be the chiefe{t Duty 

of a Hiſtorian, to take care that 
Vertue be not {mother*d, and to de- 
ter Men from evil AcCtions and Say- 
ings, for fear of being branded with 
Isnomy to Poſterity. 


In my Opinion, ſays D Ablancourt, ':is 
the Duty of a Hiſtorian, to give toVertue 
the recompence which ſhe deſerves, and to 
beget an abhorrency of Vice, by awing Men 


with the ſhame of Eternal Infamy. 


It is the cuſtom of Flatterers to extol _ 
Vice, while by a wrovg impreſſion of | 
Interpretation, they make it paſs for 
currant Vertue; and to cry down as 
Crimes, the Vertues of ſuch as are hated 
by thoſe Princes whom they Flatter, Of 
all People therefore in the World are 
Flatterers the moſt unfit, and improper 
to undertake a Hiſtory, which ought to =” 
have Truth for its Guide, and for its 
Object the InſtruEtion of Polterity. And 


here we muſt not omit to give that wor- 
| thily 
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thily deſerved CharaCter of ornſieur Me- 
zerap, to: be the only Modern Author, 
that has honour'd Fraxce with a Sincere 
Story, and left in his Writings the lively 
Image of its ancient Liberty. 


A— — 


ESSAY. XXIL 


Nnzius a Roman Knight, accuis'd 
ot High- Treaſon , becaule he 
had melted down the Princes Statue, 
and turn'd it into Silver Plate, Cefar 
forbad to be_Regiſter'd-among the- 
Guilty ; 4ſeins Cz37r5-openiy oppe- 
{ing him under the- Pretence of Li- 
berty, alledging that ſuch a Hainous 
Crime ought never to go Unpun- 
iſh'd; that he might be remiſs in 
pard'ning Offences againſt himſelf; 
not be ſo laviſh to forgive notorious 
Injuries done the Public. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Ennius 4- Roman 
Knight was accusd of Hiph Treaſon, for 
having melted a Statue of the Prince, to 
change it into "Silver Plate for his own uſe. 
But Tiberius diſcharg'd him ;, tho Capito 

oppos'd 


ogy” nd 
' . -” . 
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oppos'd him, crying out as if he had ſtood up 
in defence of the Public Liberty, that it be- 
came him not to let ſo great an Offender go 
Unpaniſh'd ;, that he might Pardon his own, 
but not the Injuries of 'the Commonwealth. 


Flattery is never more wicked , then 
when ſhe {diſguiſes her ſelf in the habir 
of Liberty. Capito was not to learn that 
Tiberins hated Flattery, and that on the 
other ſide he was no Friend to Liberty. 
and therefore he intermixes both toge- 
ther. What? ſays he, will you let go 4 
Criminal, that has thus daringly diſplay'd 
his contempt of your Perſon, by melting down 
one of your Statues ; nina £24 this Offcace 
been committed againſt Tou alone, you might 
have pardon'd it, and the Senate could not 
have oppos'd it ; but ſince it is a Crime that 
Ennius has committed againſt the whole Re= 
public, the Paniſhment belongs to Vs; ſince 
it is not juſt that you ſhould be ſo merciful 
at the Expence of our Authority, | 

Certainly no piece of Flattery could ever 
have out-done this Reprimand. Capito, 
who was not ignorant of the cruel Tem- 
per of 7:berins, would infinuate that all 
the Injuries done to the Prince; fhould 
be look'd: upon as done to the Common- 
weal ; to the end that under that ſpeci- 

ous 


-- 
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ous Ppretence, while the Senate ſatisf'd 
the Emperours Revenge, 7iberius might 
be diſcharg'd of the Odinm which was 
like to fall upon him, had he been Carver 
for himſelf. Thus Sycophants cheriſh and 
foment the Vices of Princes, and teach 
'em how to be Tyrants. Obſerve by the 
way, that this Capiro was a Perſon highly 
learn'd in the Laws, both Human and Di- 
vine, and moreover accounted one of the 
Chief Men in the Senate, yet all his 
Learning ſerv'd but to ſtain his Reputa- 
Lion with Eternal Reproach ; conſider - 
ing the il] uſe which he had made of it, 
as well under Auguſtus as under Tiberius. 
There are always «t ihe Elbows of Princes, 
ſays Commines in his Memoires, 1. 1. c.6. 


ſome or other of the Long Robe ;, a lovely 


ſight, when Vertnous ; but dangerous, when 
Wicked. And in his Fifth Book, toward 
the end of the Chapter, Too nwmch Know- 
ledge corrupts the Wicked; but the Vertnous 
are much the better for it. 


E S- 
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ESSAY  XXIlIL 


Abeo, an untainted Aſlerter of 
Liberty, and for that Reaſon, 


of a more celebrated Reputation ;, 


but Capiro's- Obſequiouſneſs was 
more approv'd by thoſe that had the 
Sovereign. Power. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Labeo more Frank 
and Generous, and therefore more Famons 


-. among Men, the other more Complaiſant, and 


vetter belov'd by bis Prince. 


I have already faid, that how. Vertuous 
ſoever Princes may be, they are unwil- 
ling however to ſuffer abſolute Liberty : 
Whatever their averſion may be to Flat- 
tery, yet too much Freedom is that which 
more offends their Ears. Majeſty is ſo 
accuſtom'd to Reſpeft and Adoration, 
that whatſoever is not Complaiſance or 
Submiſſion , proves inſupportable to it. 
Auguſtus was a mild and vertuous Prince, 
but yet he never loy*d Labeo, becauſe he 
did not ſeem to demean himſelf as be- 
, came him , like a Subject ; — 

e 
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hepreferr*d Cavito, his Competitor, tho' 
his inferiour in Birth, in Merit, and in 
Honeſty, only ſurpaſſing him in Complai- 
ſance. Labeo was more eſteem'd by all 
the World, and Capito more valu'd by 
his Prince. Labeo deſerv*'d the Conſul- 
ſhip but never had it ; Capito's Advance- 
ment was early to the ſame Dignity ; tho” 
no otherway deſery'd it then by his 
Cringing Obſequiouſneſs. Labeo*'s Hu- 
mour gains a Reputation among the Peo- 
ple, but he who ſtrives to be a Favourite 
at Court, .muſt obſerve the Method that 
Capiro follow'd ; according to the Court 
Maxim, That Favour acquir'd is more 
durably preſerv'd by Complaiſance, then 
by Courage. 


ESSAY XXIV. 


P gran and Pride kept equal 
pace together. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Servile and Proud 
both together. 


Flatterers (I mean the Flatterers in 
Courts of Princes) are for the molt part 
Tainted 
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Tainted with two ſorts of Vices, which 
ſeem however to be contrary to each 0- 
ther; that is to ſay, Servility and Pride. 
They are flexible pliant, and obſequious 
to their Prince, but arrogant and haughty 
toward their Inferiours. And this was 
the meaning of Tacitus, where he ſays, 
that Mucianus was an Intermixture of 
Afﬀability, and Arrogance : And of what 
the Orator Paſſienxs ſaid of Caligula, who 
had been a moſt Servile Flatterer of 7:be- 
rius, that there was never known a bet- 
ter Slave nor a worſe Maſter. Plutarch 
alſo records in Sylla's Life, That he al- 
ways humbled himfelf to thoſe with 
whom he had to do ; but. expefted Ado- 
ration from thoſe that had to do'with 
him ; ſo that it was hard to ſay of him, 
which of the two were his chiefeſt Ex- 
cellency, his Flattery, or his Pride. 


ESSAY XXV. 


Hole that were too laviſh of 
| their Flatteries, He himſelf 
re{train'd and reprov'd. 


Says D*Ablancourt,. And if any ſuffer'd 


[4 hem- 
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themſelves to run into bigh-ftrair?d Flattery, 


thoſe the Prinoce was the firſk that repre- 
hended: 


This was the True means to preſerve 
himſelf from being miſlead. For it is 
with many Princes, as with Women that 
are given to tell Stories, that their Ears 
are too open to the Charms of pleaſing 
Impertinents. If Flatterers never open'd 
their Lips, Princes would never be miſ- 
guided, for Verity would take place of 
Untruth. For this Reaſon it was, that 
the prudent Senator Helwidins, deliver- 
ing his Opinion concerning the Deputies 
which the Senate had reſolv'd to ſend to 
Veſpaſian, to Congratulate his Advance- 
ment to the Empire, alledging, That it . 
was for the Intereſt of the Public Weal, and 
the Honour of the Prince, to depute the firſt 
time,ſuch of their Number, whoſe Lives and 


. Conver ſations were free from ſtain or reproach, 


that they might accuſtom his Ears to whole- 
ſome Comnſel ; that Thraſeas, Soranus, and 
Sentius, (who were three of the Since- 
reſt Perſons in the Senate ) having been 
Honour d already with Veſpafians Friendſhip, 
it behov'd 'em to be careful to let him ſee their 
Accuſers. That a Deputatien ſo judicious 
would be as it were a tart Intimation _ 
the 
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the Senate gave him of thoſe Perſons, who ' 


were mot worthy his Efteem and Favonr 
and likewiſe of thoſe other whom he had rea- 
ſon tro mRrusf, That 1s to ſay, Flatter- 
ers, and other wicked People, that build 
their Fortunes upon the Ruin of others. 


— 


ESSAY XXVL 


HE ſame Honors were De- 
| creed to the Memory of Dru- 
ſzs, as to that of Germanicus, tho? 
with ſeveral Additions, as the latter 
Adulation wall be always contriving 


to do. 


Says D'Ablancourt , They Decreed the 
ſame Honours to Druſus, as were decreed to 
the Memory of his Brother : But ſome new 
Ceremonies were added, as the latter Flattery 
:5 always the mott Ingenious. 


By the means of this ſame Novelty it 
IS, that Flatterers always ſupport them- 
ſelves in the Fayour of their Princes. 
They would be weary of her Flatteries, 
had Adulation but one ſtring to the tune- 
ful Harp of their - Encomiums. They 
only 


__—— — 
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only value thoſe Honours that are pecu- 
liarly invented for Themſelves. For eve- 
ry Prince new Incenſe and Perfumes, 
Hence it comes to paſs, that he who ſits 
at preſent in the Throne, Is more ap- 
plauded, then all thoſe that Reign?d be- 
fore him. As Ridiculous and Stupid as 
the Emperor Clandins was, the ſlave to 
his own enfranchiz'd Bondmen, yet he 
fail'd not to find one Conſul, who was 
not aſham'd to propoſe the giving him 
the Title of Father of the Senate, alled- 
ging that Father of his Country was too 
Common ; and that a Prince who bleſt 
the Empire every day with new Accumu- 
lations of his Favour, deſerv'd at leaſt to 
be Honou*d with a Sirname that never 
had been given to any of his Prede- 


® ceſſors. 


_—_— —— 


- 
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ESSAY MXXVIL 


HE chief Prieſts alſo when 
they made their Vows for the 
Welfare of the Prince, recommend- 
el likewiſe Nero and Druſus to the 
Gods, not {o much for love of the 
young Men, as out of Flattery, the 
MM Omiſſion 
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Omiſſion of which as equally begets 
Suſpition, as the Exceſs, 


The High Prieſt , ſays D*Ablancourt, 


when they made their Vows for the Emperour, 
recommended to the Protettion of the ſame 
Gods, Nero and Druſus, mot ſo much 
through any Aﬀettion as out of Flattery, 
the Exceſs or Omiſſion of which are equally 


dangerous, 


We have already alerted, that Flat- 
terie is void of Love, and that by ſtrain- 
ing at Flattery, Men often looſe them- 
ſelves in the Mazes of Folly and Impru- 
dence. Andcertainly it was a great piece 
of Imprudence to equal to the Perſon of 
the Emperour, two young Striplings 
that were but juſt coming into the World, 
Majeſty endures no Companion or Part- 
nerſhip in Honours. When others 
mount, ſhe muſt deſcend. Flattery's mer- 
cinary ; and is always for him that bids 
moſt. T':berius was now in his declining 


years, and Nero and Druſus in the prime 


of their Youth. The High Prieſts look'd 
upon the Reign of Tiberins, as a Reign 
that would be ſoon at an end; and the 
Fortunt of TVero, as a Sovereignty that 


was ſhortly to Commence. Therefore 
| it 
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it was not through AﬀeCtion but Inte- 
reſt, that they made ſo little a diſtin- 
ftion between the two Brothers and T;- 
berius, who having loſt his Son, ſeem?d 
to have no more then a precarious and 
languiſhing Authority. And this was the 
meaning of Tiberius, when he told the 
Pontiffs, That he was glad to ſee Chil- 
dren equal'd to his Hoary Age; which 
was a wipe by the by, to let 'em under- 
ſtand they had been too haſty to appoint 
him a Succeſſor. And thus you ſee what 
an il] reception Flattery finds, when once 
it knows no bounds. But the Omiſſion 
of Flattery is no leſs diſpleaſing to 
Princes , as aſcribing the cauſe of that 
neglect to Haughtineſs, to Contumacy, 
or Contempt. And therefore it was that 
Tiberius ſo often complain'd of the Arro- 
gance , and Indocibility - of Agrippina, 
Germanicus*'s Wife; and that under Nero, 
it was objected againſt Thraſea, for no 
leſs then High Treaſon, that he had ne- 
ver either applauded, or countenanc'd 
the Flatteries of others, and that he al- 
ways abſented himſelf on purpoſe, when 
the Magiſtrates were to take their Oaths 
of Allegiance, or made any Vows for the 
Proſperity of the Prince : That he had 
never Sacrific'd in return of Thanks for 

| D 2 his 
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his Charming and Celeſtial Voice , that 
he would never acknowledg Poppea for 
a Goddeſs ; that he had forboru coming 
to the Senate for three Years together, 
becauſe he would not conſent to his De- 
crees; to ſhew that none of his Majeſties 
Actions pleas'd him, though he would 
not declare his mind by any open Contra- 
diction or Oppoſition. That he left the 
Senate one day, when they were making 
Speeches againſt the Memory of Agrip- 
pina, the Mother of Nero. And thus you 
ſee in one Man, almoſt all the fins of 
Omiſhion, which a C :ourtier could com- 
mit-in the.concerns of Flattery. More- 
over, there re ſome Occaſions where the 
Subject cannot diſpence with Flattery as 
others do. Such are thoſe which we call 
,Congratulation, or Condolement. Tho' 
*Had Thraſea been preſent when the Ma- 
giſtrates took their Oaths, had he made 
his. Vows for the Prince, or appear'd at 
the Funeral of Poppea, it could have been 
mo ſtain to his Reputation. And there- 
fore it does not become a Subject to be 
too {tiff neither ; but on the other ſide 
to comply with the Times and Humours 
of the Prince, as much as it 1s poſlible, 
more eſpecially ſo far as the Rules of 
good Breeding ard Civility extend. 

Thus 


Cog ent 
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' Grendees and other Perſons who are ob- 
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Thus the younger Pliny being delign'd 
Conſul, refus'd to decree new honours to 
Trajan, as the Confſuls Elect had wont 
to do to other Princes. But , {21d he, 
] did not abſtain from* this ſame outward 
Appearance of Flartery, through any motive 
of Liberty infring'd, or of Conſtancy, but 
bicauſe 1 was offur'd of the Moderation of 
my Prince, therefore b.lieuing it would be 
much more to his tony, for me to refuſe 
the making any ſuch Decree ;, alths' ſo juſt a 
Duty could not be tax'd of Flattery. Thoſe 


lig'd tagh 


at Court, cat Tever learn a 
ret then tins, To rftfmeve rh 
ſelves in their ſeveral Station&=? DT were 
well, there were no Flatterers at all; 
but there is no need of ſuch remarkeble 
Demonſtrations to prove Men are not ſo; 
In regard it ſhews like a piece of Contu- 
macy and Mutinous Inſurreftion againſt 
the Majeſty of a Prince. So that Seneca 
ſpoke rather like a Philoſopher that con- 
temn'd death, then a Courtier when he 
anſwer'd the Tribune whom Mero ſent, 
to bring back his Juſtification ,, that he 
was not of a humour to Flatter, as: no 
body better knew then Nere himſelf, who 
had had more frequent Experience of Sec- 
neca's freedom then his Complaiſance. 
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ESSAY XXVII. 


| ip the Senate he gave a ſevere 
charge in a ſet Speech, that no 
Man for the future ſhould attempt 
to Elevate: the fluctuating and un- 
ſteady Minds of the Young Men with 
over haſty Honours. 


In the Diſconrſe which he made to. the Se- 
nate, ſays D'Ablancourt, he gave a ſtrist 
Caution, that no Man ſhould ſwell the Vola- 
tile Minds of the Young Men with Flonours 
above their Age. 


This Admonition concerns the Gover- 
nours and Tutors of young Princes, for 
whom there is nothing ſo neceſſary as 
theſe Leſſons of Moderation and Mode- 
ſity. The Children of Princes know too 
foon that they are Princes, and by conſe- 
quence that they are born to Command 
over Men, tho' ſometimes they learn too 
late that they are but Men themſelves. 
They are told upon every occaſion, that 
all belongs to them ; but the ſame Inſtru- 
ctors at the ſame time forget to - 'em 

Ike- 
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likewiſe, that their Perſons belong to 
the Commonweal ; that all- their Time 
belongs to the Public ; that the Burthen 
which they are one day to undergo, Is 
very troubleſome and painful z and be- 
ſides that, extremely ſubject to the acci- 
dents of Fortune ; that the Higher they 
are Advanc'd, the greater is the danger 
of their Fall ; that they will never be be- 
lov'd, unleſs they love Reciprocally ; for 
Love it ſelf is Maſterle(s, that to be be- 
loy'd of God, it behoves 'em to be be- 
lov'd of Men; that Flatterers miſlead 
'em, if they liſten to their Charms ; that 
when they are Flatter'd, 'tis not their 
Perſons, but their Fortune that 1s fawn'd 
npon ; ſince no Flatterer can be capable 
of ſincere and real Love. That Princes 
can never know all things, nor bear the 
whole burthen of their Sovereign Em- 
ployment, and therefore for the good of 
the Kingdom, and their own Honour, 
they ought to make choice of able and 
faithful Miniſters, to aſſiſt 'em with their 
Counſels and their Induſtry; Dominion 
and Abſolute Power , which commands 
all other Things, not having any more 
to defire, then their dextrous and truly 
Loyal Aſſiſtance. And laſtly, That the 
ſafeſt and ſhorteſt Expedient to Reign 

D 4 well, 
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well, is for a Prince to propoſe. to him- | 
ſelf, as the Rule and Ballance*of all his 
Actions to be no other then he would wiſh 

a Prince to be, were he a Subjedt.' 


—___— 


ESSAY. XXIX. 


Aryro the Conſul gratif'd the 
hatred of Sejanus, by the loſs 


on. 


fi 
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i »s8D' Ablancourt, 
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facxifite LEA 1s the Intereſts of | 


£ 


' Flatterers are always no leſs Servile | 
then Cruel: And ſeeing they Sacrifice ſo 
willingly their Honour to Favour, 'tis 
no wonder we are fo eaſily induc'd to 
ſacrifice tothe Interreſt of Topping Fa- 
vorites, the Objefts of their Hatred. 
If the Favourite, ſays Commines, would 
tay an Impoſition of a Penny, they cry two. 

If the Prince do but threaten a Man, they | 
cry, let him be Hang'd. And be ſure Sir, 
to render your ſelf formidable ;, and for 
themſelves, their Deportment and their 

Fromns 
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- | Fromns diſcover nothing but Pride and Seve- 

$ rity, as if Authority and Power were their. 
': bog Obſerve by the way, that 
Tacitus when he mentions Flattery, fre- 
quently aſſociates with it Calumny, which 
is indeed one of: the moſt uſual means, 
that Flatterers make uſe of to the Ruine 
of others. 


ESSAY XXX. 
| Jr for the moſt part, devi- 


ated for the better, from . the 
 tevere Adulations of others; and 
yet he carry'd himſelf ſo exattly 
poys'd that he flouriſh*'d under T zbe- 
rius with an equal ſhare of Autho- 
rity and hi3 Princes Favour, So 
that I am conltrain'd to doubt wht- 
ther the Inclination oft Princes to 
ſome, and their Averlion to others, 
be not guided as many othzr things 
*are by fate and the ruling Con- 
{tellations at our Birth : And whi- 
ther it be 1n our power to walkin a 
Path free from Ambion and Dan- 
Ds got, 


_ 
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between untractable Contumacy, 
*nd deformed Servility. 


Says D'Ablancourt, any times he al- 
lay'd the over-rigorous advice of others, not 
failing nevertheleſs in his Reſpe to bis 
Prince, and by that means preſerv'd two 
things moſt difficult to be preſery/d;, the Ho- 
nour of his Employment, and his Majeſties 
Favaur. Which makes me frequently doubt 
whither the Favour of Great Men, and their 
Hatred, be not rather the effefts of Deſtiny, 
and the Stars that governour Nativities, as 
are all other Sb that bappen in the 
World, then of Human Prudence , that ſo 
much pretends to have a ſbare therein. 


The Moderation of Lepidus, 1s a re- 
markable Teſtimony, that rhere may be 
ſome great Perſonages, impenetrable to- 
Flattery and Injuſtice under the Domini- 
on even of the moſt wicked Princes, and 
that there: never was any Age ſo barren 
of Vertuous Courage, but has offer®d us 
Examples of ſuch a noble Generolity. 
Prudence underſtands to chooſe: out ſuch 
a way that leads neither to the Precipice 
of Liberty, nor the Abyſs of Servitude. 
She is neither Libertine nor Slave, but 
ebſcryss an equal Temper, ſo as neither 
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to be offenſive to Majeſty nor Juſtice. Sh 
gives to Ceſar, that which belongs to 
Ceſar z that is to ſay, Obedience. and 
Duty: To God, that which 1s Gods, or 
whatever is required by a ſincere Conſci- 
ence. If at any time ſhe Flatters, ( for 
ſhe cannot always avoid it) ſhe makes 
uſe of ſuch a ſort of Flattery, that ra- 
ther informs then miſleads the Prince, 
and ſerves as an Incitement to provoke 
him to ſome Generous A, which other- 
wiſe perhaps he might not think of, For 
example, Lepidzs to ſave the Life of 
Lutorins Priſcus, whom Haterins Agrippa 
had ſentenc'd to Death, for a- certain 
Elegie made upon Drxſ#s, makes it his 
buſineſs to applaud the Moderation of 
Tiberius ; telling him, Thar after he had 
ſeveral times heard him complain of thoſe 
that bad prevented his Clemency, he could 
not believe ſo juſt a Prince would ever confirm 
ſo rigorous a Sentence, In ſhort, when 7- 
berius, ( who was then in the Country ) 
underſtood that Druſus was Executed, he 
blam'd the Senate, tho? the Reprimand 
were very gentle, and commended the 
Prudence of Lep:idus, tho* on the other 
fide, he did not rebuke Agrippa for his 
ſeverity. Nowit is certain, that if Prs/ſ- 
cus had been repreiv'd, Tiberins would 
NREVET 
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never have taken away his Life, Lepidus | 
ſo well underſtood to make him ſenſible 
of Honour. 

I n Nero's time, the Preſident was quite | 
the contrary. For the Pretor, Antiſtins, 
- who had made a bloody Lampoon againſt 
him, was ſav'd by Thraſea, who after he 
had ſppken of Mere, as it is Cuſtomary 
to ſpeak of a good Prince, and had bit- 
terly enveigh'd againlit the Infolence of 
the Pretor,further added that the crueltyof 
preceding Reigns was out of date; that 
without putting the Criminal to thoſe 
Torments which he deſerv'd, he might 
be Puniſh'd in ſuch a manner , that he 
ſhould have no reaſon to object againſt 
his Judges; and laſtly, That his Life 
would be a ſolemn Teſtimonial of Pub- 
lic Clemency. This Advice was no leſs 
prudent nor leſs reſpeftful, then that of 
Lepidns; but it was as 1ll receiv'd by 
Nero, as the other was well receiv*d by 
Tiberius. Thraſea incurr'd the Hatred of 
Nero, and in a few years after loſt his 
Life, for having ſav'd Arntiſtius, whom 
the Prince would fain have put to death. 
Tiberius and Nero, reſembl'd each other ' 
in Cruelty; Lepidus and Thraſea were 
Competitors in Vertue, Priſcus and An- 
tiſt;jus £qua]Pd each other in ——_— 
an 
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and Sawcineſs ; for the one had the va» 
nity to repeat his Elegy toa company of 
Ladies, and the other to read his Lam- 
poon at a Public Feaſt. Thraſea pleaded 
for Antiſtius, as Lepidus -had done for 
Priſcus;, and yet that which made for Le- 
pidxs's Honour, turn'd to the perdition 
of Thraſea. And thus you ſee the diffe- 
rent effeCts of that Fatality, which Taci- 
z45 attributes to that ſame natural Incli- 
nation which Princes have for ſome, and 
that natural Antipathy which they have 
for others. But if we more narrowly 
pry into the real Charafter of Lepidus, 
and Thraſea's Genius, we ſhall caſily per- 
celve, that tho' they were both highly 
Prudent, and equally averſe to Flattery, 
yet there was a Remarkable difference 
between ?em; for aſſur'dly, Lepidzs was the 
more prudent of the two. Lepidus was 
Feaſible and Complaiſant, yet without 
any thing of low-ſpirited Meanneſs, or 
abjet Condeſcention : Thraſea prided 
himſelf altogether in his Stedfaſtneſs and 
Conſtancy. _ Lepidus ſhap'd himſelf ac- 
cording to the Times he was born in, 
and the Humour of the Reigning Prince, 
as it is the duty of every good Subject ſo 
todo. Thraſea was 2 little too obſtinate 
and hardy in what he thought Juſt and 

Rea- 
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Reaſonable, which occaſfion'd that ſaying 


of Nero, That he wiſh'd Thraſea loy*d 
but him, as well as he did Juſtice. The 
latter was the better Man, the other the 
better Subjet. By which Parallel it 15 
apparent, that Prudence has a great ſhare 
in the ConduCtt of Human Afﬀairs , and 
that the Favour and Averſion of Princes, 
are not always the Effefts of their 
Fancies. | 


ESSAY XXXL 


Ome things he had added more 

Contumaciouſly , then ſafe to 

be 'gather'd 1a by haughty Ears, and 
prone to be Captious. 


Says D'Ablancourt , Serenus had ve- 

oach'd his Ingratitude, in terms more In- 
ſolent then the nice and tenaer Ears of a 
Prince could endure. 


The Ears of Princes are not accuſtom'd 
to the rude touches of Infolence and Ex- 
poſtulation. When we ſpeak to Princes, 
(ſaid one of the Ancients ) we muſt make 
choice of words either all Silken, or all 

Honey 


_ 
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Honey; that is to ſay, our Language 
muſt be temper'd with Modeſty, Pru- 
dence, and Submiſſion. The Contumacy 
of Inferiours, cauſes the Superiours ta. 
lay aſide his Clemency. Let a Subjeft 
have never ſo juſt reaſon to complain, he 
is not however allow'd to do it Arrogant- 
ly ; for Submiſſion and Reſpect are claims 
and rights never to be alienated from 
Majeſty: There remains to the Subje&t 
nothing but the honour of Obedience. 
He that upbraids him with his Services, 
deſtroys the Fortune and Grandeur of a 
Prince; and generally ſuch Reproaches 
are the fore-runners of Rebellion. And 
therefore upon this Foundation it was, 
that the Accuſation was grounded , de- 
fign'd againſt Serenus by his Son, that he 
had Conſpir'd againſt Tiberins, and ſent 
Incendiaries into Gallia, to kindle a War 
in that Province. Laſtly, lt better be- 
comes a Subject to be a Flatterer, then 
to be too laviſh of his Tongue, when he 
ſpeaks to his Prince : But if he can avoid 
it, *tis better for him to be neither the 
one, nor the other. 


E S- 
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ESSAY XXXIL. 


TEither 1s it ſuch a Myſterie to 

underſtand, when the Acti- 
ons of Princes are truly. and really 
Congratulated, and when with a 


Fictitious Joy. ; 


'Tis no great Difficulty , ſays D'Ablan- 
court, for great Perſonages to diſcover, when 
the Praiſes which are given 'em proceed from 
Flattery, and when from a real ſentiment of 
Aﬀe&tion. 


Politic Princes are not ealily to be de-, 


laded by Flattery, for they conſult not 
their Ears, but their Hearts, which are 
ſufficiently Conſcious , whether or no 
they merit thoſe Praiſes that are beſtowd 
upon 'em. They underſtand by what 
their Flatterers ſay, the undifſclos?d con- 
ceptions of their Hearts; well knowing, 
that when ſuch People make their Ad- 
dreſſes. to their- Perſons, 'tis their For- 
tunes that they Court; a Truth that ne- 
ver decelves *em, when ever they put it 
to the Tryal, Real Encomiums are moſt 

delight- 


<<_— "Ry = Dies, ” ig 
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_ delightful to their Ears, becauſe they 


are apt to believe they Merit what is gi- 
ven 'em ; but falſe Applauſes are diſtaſt- 
fu}, becauſe they look upon 'em as By- 
reproaches of their Defaults. The youn- 


. ger Pliny reports, that Trajan wept for 


Joy, and bluſt'd to hear himſelf call'd, 7he 


Truly Vertnons, becauſe he knew It was to 


Tr2jan that they ſpoke, and not the Em- 
perour. And afterwards he adds, That 
he was not afraid leaſt Trajan ſhould 
think, that while he diſcours'd of the 
Mildneſs, the Frugality. the Munificence, 
the Clemency, and Vigilancy of a Prince, 


- 24 he had any deſign YUDDrarc 


which weretheir Oppolites. 


ESSAY XXXIIL 


HE Fathers decreed the Pooks 

to be Burnt, but they were not 

all found; ſome being hid up, and 
Publiſh'd afterwards. Which gives 
us an occaſion to deride the Simpli- 
city of thoſe People, who think that 
the Memorials of Poſterity can be 
ſtiff'd by preſent Dominion. For 
no 
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on the other ſide, the Authority of . 


Puniſh'd Ingenuities encreaſes, and 
Princes who have made uſe of that 
Severity, have only purchas'd Diſho- 
nour to themſelves, and enhaunc'd 
the Glory of the Authors ſup- 
preſsd. 


Says D'Ablancourt, The pm port of the 
Decree was this, That the Books ſhould be 
Burnt, but they were privately preſery/d, (he 
leaves ont andafter wards publiſd,which is 
that which both Tacitus and Snetonins ſeem 
ro have inſerted for particular Obſervation) 
which makes me laugh at their Impertinency, 
who think, by wvertue of a ſoon Expiring Pow- 


er, to extinguiſh the Memorials of Future 


Ages. For on the other fide, Puniſhment en- 
livens their works with new Authority, and 
all thoſe Princes who have made tryal of that 
ſame Artifice , have only augmented their 
own Diſgrace, and the Glory of their Ene- 
My. 
Flattery and Hiſtory could never well 
agree together, for the one is wholly de- 
voted to Falſhood, the other to Truth. 
The one deludes, the other informs and 
diſabuſes Princes. Sejanus order'd Cordus 
to be abus'd for having applauded Brutns 

in 


| 
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_*| in his Annals, and call d Caſſizs, the Laſt 
of the Romans, . And this waslook'd upon 
as but newly imputed for a Crime, the ra- 
ther for that all the preceding Hiſtorians, 
and among the reſt, Zivie and Pollio, had 
mention*d them with Hononr ; and for 
' that Auguſtus himſelf, by whom they 
; were Vanquiſh'd, had always had fuch a 
Veneration for their Memory , that he 
never remoy*d their Images. Beſides 
that, but three Years before, Tiberins 
himſelf, had permitted the Funeral Rites 
of Junia, Siſter to Brutas, the Wife of 
Caſſens, and Cato*s Neece, to be Sokm- 
| niz'd withall the Ceremonies that apper- 
 tain'd to her Illuſtrious Birth. Nevyer- 
; theleſs, the 'Senate, to pleaſe Sejarms, 
condemn'd both Cordzs and his Hiſtory, 
the purport of which was, that the laſt 
of the Romans was dead, and that at 
Rome there remain'd alive no other then 
ſuch as ſacrific'd all to Favour. For here 
the Senate gave the Appellation of Par- 
ricides and Robbers to two Men, whom 
Hiſtory had celebrated for Illuſtrious 
and Famous Perſonages. So that Cordus's 
only Crime was this, That he had ſpoken 
like a faithful Hiſtorian, and that he was 
adjudg'd capable, to Write with the 
ſame Liberty, the Reign of — 

alter 
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after the death of Druſus, began to grow 
worſe and worſe; and to diſplay the 
ACtions of Sejanus, who ſo inlolently as! 
bus'd his Favour, Great Favourites 1nfi- | 
nitly delude themſelves, when they think ! 
their Reputation ſhelter'd by the ſupprel-- 
ſion of Books, that diſcover their Miſcar- 
riages. For to burn Books, is but to 
kindle in others a Curioſity to read *em, ; 
whereas the taking little or no notice at ; 
all of 'em,renders ?em leſs priz'd by thoſe 1 
that, have already read 'em, and cures that 
Itch in others, to be prying into a ſubject. | 
little regarded.” Tis an eaſe thing for Men | 
———# Power to be reveng'd upon Hiſtorians,” 
whoſe Lives are in their Hands, but their - 
Authority will not prevail againſt the Ht- } 
ftory,which is Immortal, and will devolve ! 
it ſelf to the Judgment of Permanent Po- ' 
ſterity. ?T was very cunningly done, ſays 
Tacitus, to burn the Writings of Ruſticus 
Arulenus, and Seneca, as if that Fire could 
ſtifle the Voice of the Roman People, the 
Liberty of the Senate,and the Memory of 
Mankind. Poſterity, ſays Cordus, renders to © 
every one their = and they who will re- | 
member Brutus and Caſſius, will not fail to | 
remember me as well, Meaning, that Po- | 
' 
| 


| 


. 


ſterity would honour his Memory, as it 


had honour'd the Memory of thoſe great 
Men. E S- 
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—— 


<BSS AY MXXXIV. 
ND the Honour of Avgnſtus 
will vaniſh, when prophan'd 

with promiſcuous Adorations. 


Says D*Ablancourt, For this weuld be to 


| leſſen the Honour of Auguſtus, to Commu- 


micate it to every Body without Diſtinfion. 


Princes deſpiſe thoſe Honours that are 
common to others, eſteeming only thoſe 
that are new and only invented for them- 
ſelves. They are likewiſe for the moſt part 


jealous of their Honour, that they hard- 


' ly will admit an equality of Compariſon 


with their Predeceſlors, how 1lluſtrious 
ſoever they were. Flattery, ſaid Pliny to 
Trajan, has ſo drain'd the Fountain of En- 
comiumns , that we have not any remaining 
more, that are new, to give Thee, Theonly 


' Honour which we can pretend to pay Thee is, 


not to decree Thee any ; ſo well aſſur*d we are 
of thy Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs. A Com- 
mendation worthy- the Prince -who re- 


ceiv'd it, and the SubjeCt that Addreſs'd 


| it, And therefore Cardinal Rzcbliew, tho' 


he 
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he lov'd Applauſe, yet wou!ld not accept 
of Balzac's Praiſes, alledging, ?T was nd! _ 
Honour to be extoll'd by a Perſon that 
equally prais'd all Men alike; fo prone 
that Authour was to Hyperboles. | 


ESSAY. KXXXV. 


FT Hrough the Penevolence of 4u- 

guſtus ratil'd by T zberius him: 
ſelf, it has been the cuſtom, that 
the Supplicant, e'er he put up his 
Prayers and Wiſhes to the Go1s, 
ſhould firſt addreſs them to his! 
Prince's Ears. | 


Says D*Ablancourt, The purport of his 
Letter was, That his Obligation was ſuch to 
the Memory of Auguſtus, and tothe Teſti- 
monies of Tiberius's Aﬀe&ttions, that he ad- 
dreſid his Prayers rather to the Emperour 
then the Gods. | 


This Language well befits the Flat- | 
terers at Court, who adore no other | 
Deity but Fortune. This is a Theme | 
fo plain, it needs no Caneery: Bp) | 

es | 
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ſides that, my deſign is only to Inform, 


' - and not to Offend. 


mm 


— 


ESSAY AXXVI. 


Iherius heard the Opprobrious 
Language with which his Re- 
putation was wounded, and was ſo 
deeply concern'd, that he cried out, 
he would immediately clear himſelf, 
and ſtand a Tryal. Nor could the 
Perſuaſions of neareſt Relations, or 
the Flatteries of all his Followers 
compoſe his Mind, but with Elabo- 
rate Importunity. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Tiberius heard the 
Defamations that were thrown upon him, and 
cry 'd ont in a great Fury, that he would at 
the ſame inſtant clear himſelf of thoſe Cas 
lumnies ; ſo that it was a difficult task of the 
Senate, and all his Friends together, to ap- 
appeaſe him with all their Flatteries and 
Prayers. 


Flattery is never ſo ſeaſonable, nor 
runs to that exceſs, as when the Prince 
is 


. 11, 
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is well. in bis Honour. Tiberius had 
- $9 4x 

receiV\d'# k -# 

Officer in the Army, coming 1n as an Evi- 


dence againſt one Montarns, who had ut- * 
ter'd hainous Language againſt the Eme- | 


perour , in a full Senate repeated the 
Words as they were ſpoken, to add the 
more weight to his Teſtimony ; and the 
more the Senators ſhew'd their unwil- 
lingneſs to underſtand him, as deteltipg 
his Impudence, the more obſtinate the 
Officer was to make good his Accuſation. 
So that conſidering Tiberins's humour, a 
Prince ſo politic and dextrous in con- 
cealing his Vices, and defigning 'em into 
Vertues, it was no wonder he ſhould be 
more enrag d againſt the Teſtimony, then 
againſt the Perſon accus'd. And this was 
that which oblig*d him to proteſt with 
ſo much Violence, and be ſo earneſt to 
clear himſelf of what was laid to his 
| Charge. | 

Now when a Prince goes 2bout to inſiſt 
upon his Juſtification, eſpecially when the 
Imputation from which he thinks to clear 
himſelf is true, and known to all the 
World, then 1t is,. that Flattery becomes 
moſt pleaſing to him; and that he is 0- 
verjoy'd when they tell them, that he 
has no need to purge himſelf from Scan- 
dals 


Ftoody Aﬀront. For a certain , 
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dals :nd Reproaches which no Body be- 
lieves ; that it redounds to his Honour 
to be hated by Wicked and Vicious Peo- 
ple; that it is peculiar fo Princes to do 
well; ard for Subjects to talk Malici- 
ouſly ard Scandalouſly of Princes. More- 
over, as Flattery is always exceſſive tc- 
ward bad Princes, as being fear'd apd 
dreaded moſt of all; ſo are Scandal 
ard Oblcquie nioſt outragious, when 
they believe themſelves molt ſecure; that 
is to ſay, when Men are venting their diſ- 


guſts among their [ntimate and moſt Fa- 


miliar Acquaintance, where every one 
diſcovers the very bottom of his Heart. 
So that it is the moſt certain Mark of a 
good Prince, when his Subjects diſcourſe 


of him in their Private Houſes ard Re- 


: 


' wonla"ft know the full extem of our Love 


tirements, es he is cry'd up at Court, 
And this it was which the younger Pliny 
intended, when ſpeaking to Trajan. This 
day, faid he, it is, that we have jut reaſon 
to complain , that our ſecret diſcourſes are 
net ſpy'd and obſery'd but by Princes whiciy 
hate us: For if gord Princes were fo Inqni- 


; ſitive as the bad, what a pleaſure would it be 


to Thee, to hear what we diſcourſe of Thee 
in our private Dwellings, to our Wives, otr 
Children, and our Servants? Then thou 


ard 
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and Admiration of thy Vertues, and how we | 


power forth our Prayers continually for thy 
long and proſperons Reign, Then, ths? Love 
and Hatred are perfeft Contraries , thou 
wouldſt underſtand, that in our Houſes there 
is ſo far a hind of Reconciliation between 


thoſe oppoſite Paſſions, that we adore and 


reverence Vertuous Princes with the ſame © 


exceſs of Cordial Aﬀettion, as with deteſta- | 


tion we abominate unruly 1yrainy. 


M———_ 
CE 


ESSAY XXXﬀVII. 


Hen the Conflagration had 
conſum'd all things round 


about it, the Effigies of Tiberirs |* 


only remain'd untouch'd : So that 
the C/audii were look'd upon as pe- 
culiarly favour'd by the Gods, and 
there was a farther addition of Re- 
verence and Adoration to the Place, 
wherein the Gods had ſhew'n fo high 
an Honour to the Prince. 


Says D*Ablaneourt, Jr was a Remarkable | 


Teſtimony that the Claadian Family was Sa- 


cred and Faveur'd by tl» Gods, aid that the 
Place 


U 


1 
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Place deſerv'd a particula» Reverence where 
they had (new'd a Miracle ſo particular in fas 
wvorr of the Prince, 


Flatterers coniter all things to the 
Princes Honour, and cry up for Teſtimo- 
nials of their Vertue, thcſe Accidents 
which are the effec of Chance and Ha- 
zard only. They never mind, that Flat- 
tery becomes Ridiculons, unleſs it be 
ſuch as is plealing to the Prince. And 
ſuch was this fame Adulation of the Sc- 
nate, upon this occaſion; for that Tibe- 
rins had a cuſtom to appropriate Honours 
to himſelf from all Accidents, that 
would bear a favourable Confſtruttion. 


- On the other ſide, he could notchuſe bur 


be highly ſatisfi'd, to ſce the Senate make 
a ConſtruZtion ſo diiferent from that of 
the People, who laid the Fire to his 
Charge, and all the other Calamities that 
had befallen the Ciry, as having left it 
a little before, in ſpight of the unlacky 
Stens and Omens that appear'd vpon the 
Augur's Conſultations, The good For- 
tune of Princes, many times ſupplys the 
place of Merit; for Men have always a 
high Opinton of thetr Worth, ſo jong as 
they are happy. Let-the Accidents that 
happen, be ne're {9 meerly Caſual, they 
E 2 are 
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are taken for aſſur'd Omens of their | 
Grandeur, and are of great importance 
to improve that Veneration. which Men ' 
pretend to be their due. 


——_— 


ESSAY XXXVIIL 


Either was it the Care of the 
Senate, to prevent loſs of 
Honour upon the Frontiers of the 
Empire. An inward Conſternation 
had poſleſs'd their Spirits, for which | 
the only remedy they could provide 
was Flattery. So that altho* they 
had ſeveral Afﬀairs of higher Impor: - 
tance that requir'd their Debates, 
they decreed an Altar to Clemency, 
another to Friendſhip, and Statues to 
Ceſar and Sejanus round about. | 


Says D*Ablancourt, The Senate troubl d 
and amns'd with inward fears, neglefted the _ 
Frontiers of the -Empire ; and to ſhelter 
themſelves under ſome ſignal piece ff Flat- | 
tery, never minding thoſe more Important | 
fore which they had under their Confide- | 


Yation 
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| ratgn, decreed Altars to Clemency and 


Friendſhip, aud Statues to the Emperour and 
Sejanus. 


Under evil Princes the Grandees take 
little Care of the Public Misfortunes, as 
being ſolely imploy'd to ſecure them- 
ſelves The more in fear Men are, the 
more they abandon themſelves to Flat- 
tery. Eſpecially thoſe Perſons that live 
at Court, or elſe have high Employments 
to loſe; in regard their Advancement, 
expoſes them to greater Dangers then 
others. And then again, when a Prince 


| diſſembles the bad Condition of his Af- 


fairs, then it is that he is Flatter'd moſt 
of all ; every one aftefting to ſbew his 
abſolute reliance upon the Fortune and 
the Prudence of his Prince. 
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SE SS A Y. XXMIX. 


| UT as for Junius Gallio, who | 
had decreed that the Pretor1an | 
Soldiers having fery'd out their full : 
time, might have tle Priviledge to 
place themſelves in the Ampl : 
theatre upon the firſt Fourteen 
Benches among the Knights, he chid 
him ſeverely. Such was the Re- | 
ward that Ga/lio had for his preme- 
ditated piece of Adulation, to be 
Expell'd the Senate. 


Junius Gallio, ſays D*Ablancourt, was . 
ſererely hanal'd, for having propos'd, that 
the Soldiers of the Guard, might ſit upon 
the Fourteen firſk Rows of Benches in the 
Theatre, after th:y had ſerv'd their time im 
the Wars ———- Ard Gallio, for the Re- 
ward of his premeditated Flattery, was Eje- 
ded out of the Senate. 


, He that Flatters, ought to underſtand | 
the nice Temper of the Perſon to whom |. 

he makes his Addreſſes; for otherwiſe : 

| he | 
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he loſes his Aim, while contrary to his 
ExpeCation, his Flattery becomes offen- 
ſive. Gallio thought he chad highly ob- 
lizg'd Tiberins, in decreeing a new Ho- 
nour to the Soldiers of the Pretorian 
Guards, But Tiberius was offended, that 
he ſhould take upon him to meddle- with 
revarding the Soldiers. What has Gallio 
to do, ſaid he, in his Anſwer to the 'Se- 
nate, with the Priviledges of the Pretorian 
Soldiers * who" being under the Command of 
none, 'but' only the Emperour , ought not to 
have their depetrdance but upon him alone? Does 
he 'bxlieve be has found out an Expedient 
which Auguſtus never tlreamnt of ? Rather 
may it not be thought that this ſame Crea- 
ture of Sejanus, ſought to bring an Innova- 
tion ito: Military Diſcipline, on purpoſe to 
prepare the Soldiers for Rebellion? Theſe 
Expreſſions of Tiberius demonſtrate, that 
he had reaſon to be offended with a Pro- 
poſal, which perhaps a Prince leſs Poli- 
ticthen he, would have taken for an Ho- 
nour. For had the Soldiers of the Guards 
obtain'd this Priviledge to fit equal with 
the Roman Knights, they had been be- 
holding for their Honour only to the Se- 
nate. To which we may add, that ſuch 
an Honour* would have rather ſerv'd to 

E- 4 ſwell 
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ſwell their Pride, then encreaſe their Af | 
feftions to their Prince. 


ESSAT XL 


Veins Piſo, chief Pontitt, di'd ' 

in his Bed about this time ; 

C which was rare for a Man ſo emi- 
nent in Dignity) a Perſon who wil- | 

lingly never utter*d anexpreſſionthat | 

{avour'd of Servility ; or if necel- 

fity conſtrain'd him , temper'd his 
words with Prudence and Sobriety. 


Says D'Ablancoust, The Pontiff,, Lucius 
Piſo, did a Natural Death, which was a * 
rare thing at that time, conſidering his high 
Reputation, A Perſon that never propounded 
any Aavice thas misbecame the Dignity of 
his Employment ; and when he was conſtrain'd 
ro approve the Flatteries of others, would be 
always ſure to moderate their high flown Ex- 


COfjes, 


A Man may both preſerve his Life, and 
his Dignity, yet neither be a Slave nor 
aFlatterer, as is apparent from the Ex- 
ample 
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\f-* m_ of P:iſo, who liv'd Fourſcore Yearss 
 andyet neither loft his Employment, nor 
ſuffer'd in his Reputation either under 
= | Auguſtue, or Tiberins, by whom he was 
always highly eſteem'd. But who ex- 
pects the ſame good Fortune, muſt take 
4 the ſame Courſe. Tacitns ſays, that he ne- 
' / ver miſcarry'd in any ſervile piece of 
» Flattery: But he adds, that ſometimes 
* | he ſurrendi'd to the Flatteries of others 
- , upon ſome occaſions. To' teach Great 
- | - Men to comply with the Experi- 
\ . encies of Seaſons and Buſineſs, Genero- 
ſity 1s a Vertue that becomes 'em, how- 
ever they muſt be careful, leaſt it dege- 
nerate into Obſtinacy and Raſhneſs : For 
as Pliny. ſays, Neceſſity-is a part of Rea- 
ſon.. Had P:/o. always oppos*d his Col- 
legues, he had never been in a condition 
by the preſervation of Ins Authority, 
to have allay'd their Heats ; becauſe they 
would have concerted together,to thwart 
his Counlels: Whereas they many times 
gave way to him, as he. ſometimes ſub- 
mitted to them. 


k 5 E.S- 
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ESS'AY ALI. 


Rom whence Vizellius anal 

to. Rome , partly for'tear of 
Caius Ceſar, and partly through his 
4ntimate Familiarity with Claudius, 
he abandon'd himlelt to ſuch a de- 
. gree of AbjeCt Slavery, that he be- 
came an Exemplar to Poſterity of 
Obſequious Infamy. | 


Says D'Ablancourt, Ar his Return de- | 
bauch'd by his dread of Caius, and the Fa- | 
vours of Claudius, he only ſerv'd to Poſte- | 
rity an example of Tonominious Servitude. * 


Fear and Favour are commonly the Ori- 
ginal Sources of Flattery. He that ſtands 
in fear of his Life, Flatters to preſerve 
it ; and he that is warm in the Favour of 
his Prince, betakes himſelf to Adulation, 
that he may not loſe it. And thus, were | 
it not for Self-intereſt, there would be 
no Flattery. 


CI 


ES. | 
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ESSAY MXHAL 


Hey that dwelt by the River, 
brought news that Exphrates, 


in a ſeaſon free from Rain, or any 
immoderate Showres, was {welld 
to an unuſual and prodigious height ; 
and carry'd a Foam that curi'd upon 
the Water in white 'Circles like fo 
many Diadems ; from whence they 
gather'd a proſperous Omen, to en- 
courage his croſſing the Stream with 
his Army. 


They brought News, ſays D'Ablancourt, 
that the River Euphrates was ſwelPd, and 


yer no Showres had falkn, and ſeem'd te 


curle its Waters in the ſhape of a Diadem. 
Some took this for a kapvy Omen, &Cc. 


Flattery interprets all things to the 
Advantage of Princes, and particularly 
at the beginning of their Reigns. For 
then it is, that ſhe feeds their Humours 
with yain hopes; and that all People _ 
make 
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make their approaches to the New SOve« | 
reign, are equally contending to excel 
each other in quaintneſs of Addrefles. | 
Nor is it enough for Princes to be delu- | 
ded by their Flatterers , Aſtrologie, the | 
ancient Companion of Falſhood, intrudes | 
for a ſhare, and then chiefly ſucceeds in ' 
her Deſigns, when ſhe meets with an 
ealineſs in the Prince, to believe the | 
greateſt Uucertainties in the World. | 
There is not any Prince, to whom, at | 
his firſt coming to the Crown, ſhe does | 
not pretend, but that he ſhall be more | 
happy then Auguſtus, and that he ſhall | 
Live till he 1s grown weary of his Gran- | 
deur. But the moſt numerous part of | 
Princes are deceiv*d by theſe vain Calcu- | 
Jations, and reap no other Fruit of their 
Credulity, then the Misfortunes of their 
unwary Confidence, 


— _—_—— 


ESSAY XU, 


ND labours by Obloquie to be 
inform'd of the Truth , to 
Which Aduiation is an Enemy. 


D'Ablagcourt has omitted this Expreſſion. 
Thijs 
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This is a Maxim, of which if Princes 
and great Men were fully convinc'd, they 
would' never be ſo ready. to heafken to 
their Flatterers, or at leaſt to credit their 
Flatteries, who make it their only buft- 
neſs to diſguiſe and conceal from their 


Knowledge, the real certainty of Things 
that moſt concern 'em. 


a. 


III 
D—— 


ESSAY XV; 


uUT the Seleuſences were they, 

who outdid the reſt in Flattery. 
——They loaded T7ridates not only 
with the Honours of their Ancient 
Kings, but with all the profuſe and 
quaint Additions of later Ages. 


Says D*Ablancourt , Seleucia ſurpaſi'd 
all the other Cities in Magnificence, 
Tiridates was receiv'd with Honours of all 
ſorts. He leaves out, That Seleucia added 
modern Adulation to their Ancient Ho- 


nours ; wherein confiſts the ſtreſs of the Sexs 
fence. 


The lateſt Flattery is always the moſt 
Ingentous ; And this fame charming No- 
velty 
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velty it is, 'by which ſhe gains and. en- 


croaches upon the Fayour and AﬀeCtion of. ' 


Princes , that nauſeate vulgar Honours 
worn threadbare 'by Cuſtome. Selencia, 
tho” ſhe were then a free Republic, would 
needs be ſo Obſequious, es to ſurpaſs in 
Servitude all the other Cities through 


which Tiridates had March'd. Such is ' 


the eager delire that Subjefts have to 
Gratifie a new Prince, not ſo much out 
of any love to his Perſon, as the Novelty 
of the Government. 


ESSAY XLV. 


JI UT upon Artabanus they 
| pow1'd forth all their Scorn 
and Contempt, of the Race of the 
Arſucide by the Mothers 1ide, and 
otherwiſe Degenerate and Mean, 


Says D'Ablancourt, They publicly debasgd 
the glory of his Enemy. For they upbraided 
Artabanus, that he had nothing in him of 
the Blood of the Arſacidz, tho' hes were de- 
ſcended from®em by his Mothers fide. It is 
a CotnradiCction to ſay, That be had no- 
thing in him of the Royal Bload of the Arſa- 

; cidz, 


Cn id. > i. - - 
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cidz, and yet allow his Mother to be a Branch 
of the ſame "Family ; and therefore , what 
Tacitus affirms, ſhould D'Ablancourt have 
alſo ſaid, that he was of the Ancient Family 
of the Arſacide by his Mothers ſide, however 


he came to Degenerate in other things. 


They diſpis'd Artabanus, to heap the 
greater Honour upon 7:ridates, who was 
bred up from his Infancy in all the Effe- 
minacy and Softneſs of Roman Educati- 
on. Whereas Artabanns ſetting aſide his 
Cruelty, was a Heroic Prince, who had 
put a happy and ſucceſsful end to ſeveral 
Wars with his Neighbours. A proof 
ſufficient of the Impertinency of Flatte- 
ry, that leſſens and ecclipſes the Glory of 
ſo great and famous a Name, to advance 
the honour of weak and {loathful Effe- 
minacy. 


ESSAY. XLVI. 


Hen Vitellivs, with Tears in his 
Eyes, alledging the antiquity 

of the Friendſhip contracted between 
*m, repeating in the next place the 
good Services which Aſaticys =_ 
on 
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done the Commonweal, and his lat© 
Expedition againſt Brirtaiz,or what- 
ever elſe ſeem'd proper to raiſe 
Compaſſion , belought his Judges 
that he might have leave to chooſe 
his Death ; and he was ſeconded by 
Claudius, who moy'd for the ſame 


Clemency. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Vitellius 2 few 
words related the firſt beginning of their 
Friendſhip, and running over curſorily all 
the paſt Services which Aſiaticus had done 
the Public, and particularly mentioning his 
laſt Enterpriſe againſt Brittain, he propos'd 
to permit him to make choice of his own 
Death ; to which the Emperour conſented, as 
a particular favour done him, Which latter 
words paſs by the Ironie of Tacitus, who tclls 
ye,that Claudius interceded for the ſame Cle- 


mency. 


I have already obſerv*d; that all Flat- 
terers are naturally Cruel ; nor need we 
a clearer Example, , then this of Yitelbrr, 
to prove this Aſſertion. Mſſalina, the 
Emperour Clandins's Wife , caus'd Aſia- 


ticus to be accus'd of ſeveral Crimes a- _ 


gainſt. the State, thirſting after his Life, 
and 


— 4 = 
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.and his delicious Gardens, Claudins con- 


ſulted YVitellinus, Meſſalina's confident, and 
it may be, one of her Adulterers. alſo : 
Vitell;us therefore, that he might not loſe 
her Favour, betrays his old Friend, and 
throws away his Life, under a pretended 
Mitigation of his Puniſhment. And thus 
you ſee the Truſt of Courtiers Friend- 
ſhip. Their Love and Friendſhip with- 
out Heſitation plie to Intereſt, They 
readily beſtow their Praiſes, and under- 
mine your Life at the ſame time: They 
utter Clemency with their Lips, but 
Cruelty is in their Hearts, oF 


———— — 
— — 


——— — 


ESSAY XLVII. 


Itellius voted a Remuneration 

of Five and twenty thouſand 
Crowns to be given Soſibzus, for in- 
ſtructing Britanicss with his Pre- 
cepts, and the Emperour with his 
Counſel, 


Solibius, /-ys D'Ablancourt, had a re- 
ward of Five and twenty thouſand Crowns, 
by the Advice of Vitellius, under pretence 
of the good Services which he did the Em- 


perour 
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perour and his Son, by aſſiſting the one with 
his Precepts, and the other with his Coun- 


fels. + 


Soſibins, Tutor to Britanicus the Son of 
Clarndius, 'was made uſe of as an Evidence 
againſt Aſiaticns; and for this piece of 
of Service it was, that Yitellins would 
needs yote him a Reward ſo conſiderable, 
under the fair and ſpecious pretence of 
Merit and Deſert. And thus it is, that | 
Flattery adorns and beautifies deformed 
Villany , with honourable 'and -graceful 
Titles. YVitellins calls that Connſel, to 
which Men of Vertue and Integrity, 
would have given the Appellation of Ty- 
ranny. Soſibizs had told the Emperour, 
that the exceſſive Riches of private 
Perſons many times prov'd faral to 
Princes, 'on purpoſe to provoke him to 
a ſuſpition of Afaticus?'s Wealth, and a 
ſeiſure of his Eſtate z which being once 
deſign'd by M:ſſalina, the officious Peda- 
gogue was no leſs diligent to appear as a 
Witnefs againſt the Innocent Gentleman, 
whoſe Crimes were ready multiply'd to 
take away his Life. Certainly, if the 
Inſtruftion which he gave Britanicus, 
were anſwerable to the Maxims which | 
he 
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he inſti1l'd into the Father, he was a dan- 
gerous Tutor for a young Prince. 


D— 


ESSAY- XLVIIL 


B UT Claudius reprov?d the Con- 
ſul, as urging his Flatteries a 
little too high, 


Says D*Ablancourt, A little too conciſe, 
The Emperour reprov'd the Conſ,,l for his 
Flattery, 


Princes have as great an Antipathy a- 
gainſt thoſe that Flatter too openly and 
excelſively, as againſt thoſe- thatare too 
ſparing of their Reſpe&: For the for- 
mer ſcem to have a mean opinion of their 
Parts, and the latter of their Actions. 
Of their Parts, as if they thonght their 
Prince not able to diſcern the Vanity of 
ſuch Hyperboles. Of their ACtions, be- 
cauſe a Prince may well believe, that they 
who vouchſafe *em a kind Commendation, 
either can find out nothing worth their 
| Applauſe, or elſe diſcover much that de- 
| ferves Reproof and Cenſure. Witneſs 
. that 'Senator Thraſex, whoſe ſilence = 
al 
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laid to his Charge by his Accuſers, as a 
ſufficient mark of his diſlike of the 
Princes Government. 


——— 
i. PR = Cs 


—_— 


ESSAY XLIX. 


FT Herefore Vitellius covering his 

Servile Fallacies with the name 
of Cenſor, and foreſeeing a new Tor- 
rent of Uſurpation ready to ſupplant 
the true Succeſſour, that he might 
purchaſe the good opinion of Agrip- 
pina, began betimes to 1ntregue 
himſelf in her Deſigns. 


Says D*Ablancourt, Vitellius to gain the 
good will of Agrippina, who, as he ſaw was 
mounting into Favour. But he leaves out the 
words ( Ingruentium Dominationum pro- 
viſor) by which Tacitus intended to ſhew 
that Vitellius foreſaw that Agrippina would 
labour to ſet up. Nero to the Excluſion of 
Britannicus. 


This fame Condu&t of Y:tellins, is 2 
perfect demonſtration of that which Flat- 
terers put in practice every day, —_ 

c 


— — 


——— 
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he had devoted all his Grandeur and Re- 
putation at Court to ſerve Maſſaline; 
when ſhe was dead, he employ'd all his 
Intereſt to ſecond Aprippina, who was 
forming a Deſign,to ſupplant Britannicus 
the young Prince, and lawful Heir to the 
Empire, meerly for the Advancement of 
her own Son. And. thus are Flatterers 
no leſs Ungrateful then Cruel, as having 
no other aim then their own Intereſt. For 
Acknowledgment can only proceed from 
Love, and conſequently 1s never to be 


expected from the Breafts of Flatterers, 


who are incapable of real AﬀeCtion. 


ah. 


ES 0 AY. As 


OR would they venture yet 
' to Solemniſe the Nuptaals ; 
there being no Preſident to be tound 
of an Uncle, that ever eſpous'd his 
Neece. Nor cid this Helita- 


tion ceaſe, till Viteilins by lis won- 


ted Artifices undertook to remove 
the Obſtacle: 


Says 
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Says D'Ablancourt, They durſt not open- 
ly Celebratethe Marriage ; for that there ne- 
ver had been any ſuch thing ſeen before 1n 
Rome. But at length Vitellius to remove 
#hoſe Difficulties, &Cc. where he again ſup- 
preſſes thoſe Emphatical words, ( Nec ante 
Omiſla cunCtatio. ) 


Clandins was afraid leaſt his Marriage 
with Azrippiza ſhould be look'd opon as 
Inceſtuous ; and conſequently draw from 
Heaven ſome dire Calamity upon the Em- 
pire. Yzellius therefore to gratifie this 
Princeſs, who reſolv'd to Reign, at the 
expence of Honour, Vertue, Modeſty , 
and Proſtitution it ſelf,, declar'd in a full 
Senate, That the welfare of the Empire 
depended upon this Marriage; that it 
was a. Viible effect of the Providence of 
the Gods, that Azrippina, who was of 
the Imperial Blood, and had given ſuffi- 
cient Teſtimonies of Focundity, and of 
all the noble QuyJities requir'd tn an Em- 
preſs, ſhould happen to be a Widow, z#t 
the ſame time, that the Erperour was 
In a condition to Eipoulc her: That, in 
truth, it was a Novelcy 2t Romy, for a 
Man to Marry his Brothers Danghter; 
yet that there was no Law which forbid 
it, and that all other Nations authorz'd 

| the 
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the AQ by publick Preſidents: That as 
1 Marriages between Colin Germans, here- 
tofore but rarely known, were now- by 
allowance of Time, become the frequent 
Mode, ſucceeding ages would permit the 
ſame liberty alſo in this Caſe ; and there- 
fore that was their duty to accommodate 
their Debates, to the preſent neceſſity of 
Afﬀairs. Thus that which Claudizs thought 
to be a Crime, ( and was ſo indeed a- 
mong the Romans) was by Yitell:us bur- 
niſh'd over with the ſpecious Titles, not 
only of the Welfare of the Empire, but 
the Will of the Gods. And thus we ſee 
how Flatterers miſlead unliteady Princes, 
and embolden 'em to do thoſe things, 
which of themſelves they dread. For 
Tacitus makes this Marriage ſo great a 
Crime, that he affirms it to be the 
Source and Original of all Azgrippira's 
lmpieties. 
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ESSAY EL 


OR were thcre any' wanting 

who crowded out o: the Se- 
nate, crying out, they would make . 
uſe of Force, if Ceſar delay'd. And 
a promiſcuous Muititude being got 
together, clamour'd aloud, that it 
was the Voice of the Xoman Peo- 
ple. Then Claudius without farther 
Heſitation enter'd rhe Senate, and 
demanded a Decree , declaring all 
Marriages for the future Legitimate, 
between Uncles and Neeces, 


Says D'Ablancourt, There were ſome [o 
Inſolent, as to riſe from their Seats, and 
ruſh out of the Senate, as it were to conftrain 
the Emperour if he made any Difficulties ; 
and the Multitudg ery'd out in the Streets, 
that it was the Will of the Roman People. 
Then Claudius without ary farther delay 
entring the Senate, armanded a Decree to 
Legitimate this Marriage, and that it might 
be lawful for the future, for the Uncle to 
Marry #he Neece. 

Princes 


, 
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Princes are miſguided by their Flat- 
terers, and the People are led aſtray by 
the Examples of their Princes. How 
pleaſing and how acceptable is that ſort 
of Adulation, which Impoles upon 
Princes a neceſlicy to do the Thing, which 
they dehire themlclves with far more ear- 
ieſtncis, then they with all their Zeal 
mzke ſhew of, who put the Force upon 
'em. They reap all the Plzaſure, and 
their Subje&ts all the Infamy. 


ESSAY Ll 


ND yet there was not found 

but one, who attempted ſuch 

a Marriage, T alledins Severus, a Ro- 

min Knight ; to which, as It was re- 

puted, he was meerly inſtigated, to 
ſerve his Mittreſs 4grippina. 


However, ſays D'\blancourt, there was 
bat one fingle Per ſon who follow'd the Exam- 
ple , which by report he always did, to plea- 
ſure Agrippina. 


A certain Proof, that Subjects think 
quite otherwiſe then they ſpeak. When 
FE ' 
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they find that the Prince's deſires are 
eagerly bent for ſpeedy SatisfaCtion, they 
ſhew themſelves more eager ſtill to gra- 
tifie his Impatience : Yet afterward they 
ſhew their Dillike, in forbearing to fol- 
low the Example ; which is the molt cer- 
tain. Symptom which the People can give 
of their ill Reſentment of the At. 
Claudius had caus'd his Marriage to be de- 
creed Legitimate by the Senate , belije- 
ving the Romans would follow his Exam- 
ple, and authorize thoſe Marriages by 
Cuſtom. However notwithſtanding the 
Decree, which was a ſufficient ſhelter 
from Puniſhment or Infamy ; yet there 
was but one ſingle Perſon who follow'd 
his Preſident. Nor did he neither marry 
his Wife out of any true perſuaſion 
that his Marriage was Juſt and Lawful, 
but out of a deſire to pleaſe the Empreſs, 
and to raiſe his Fortune by an AQ, of 
which there was no Body car'd to ſhare 
the Reward. 
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ESSAY Lil 


Owever thanks was return®d 

the Prince, intermix'd with 

more exquiliteAdulations of T zberius; 
and a Law enacted, that the Name 


of Nero ſhould be Transferr'd intv 
the C/aud/az Family, 


Says D'Ablancourt, The Senate return d 
thanks to the Emperour, wherein they cur 
ningly interwove the Praiſes of Nero, who 
was cblig*d to quit the name of Domitius 
for that of Nero, in favour of his Adop- 


fi0M. 


Here Claudius had the Thanks of the 
Senate for a great piece of Injuſtice 
which he had done Britannicss, his own 
Son, as if he had perform'd ſome noble 
Exploit. And Nero, according to the 
cultom of Flattery , -which always ad- 
dreſſes her Adorations to the Riſing Sun, 
was applauded, as if he had been wor- 
thy of the Empire, whereas all his Pre- 
tenſions had no other Foundation then 

F 2 an 
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an Inceſtuous Marriage, and a pernicious 
Adoption made by a weak and miſguided 
Prince. But whether Princes do well or 
ill, they are always applauded, and have 
always Thanks return'd 'em for what 
they do, and never more then when they 
leaſt deſerve either the one or the other. 
And this is an eaſie and certain Rule, by 
which to know a Sycophant. 


D EEE— 
— 


ESSAY LIV. 


"O which it was added by 
Scipio Cornelins, that Thanks 
10uld be publickly given to Pallas, 
for that he being Sprung from the 
tings of Arcadia, prefer the Public 
Benefit before his Ancient Nob!lity, 
and condeſceaded to be {till a Ser- 
vant to the Emperour. 


Scipio added, Says D'Ablancourt, that 
Thanks ſhould be given to Pallas, for that 


being deſcended from the Arcadian Kings, 
be preferr'd the Intereſt of the Empire when 
hisGrandeur was ſo Sublime, and choſe rather 
to be countedone of the Empe; wars Miniſters, 


Thus 
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Thus we find what comes to pals, when 
the Miniſters are more Powerful then the 
Prince; or at leaſt, when the Prince 
ſvffers himſelf to be Govern'd by his 
Mintiters, as Claudius did, Flatterers who 
& adore the Favour only, will not allow 

the Prince to hor.our the Miniſter, bur 
will have the Miniſter to be an honour 
to the Prince. Pal/:s vias no more then 
one of Claud:ns's Bondmen, by him mece 
Free, and for this a Noble Senator has 
the confidence to applaud him in a full 
Senate, for contenting himſelf with the 
Quality of a Chicf Miniſter. As if he 
would have ſaid, that he deſerv'd to ſup- 
ply his Maſters Throne, who indeed ac- 
cording to the younger Plizy's Expreſli- 
on , was no more then a Slave to his 
Bondmen. 


—_ 


ESSAY LY. 


ND a Decree of the Senate 
was Engrav'd in Marble, and 
publickly Erected, wherein an En- 
franchis'd Slave, in poſſeſſion of a- 
bove ſeven Millions in Gold, was ex- 
F 3 toll'd 
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toll'd for his Frugality, equal to the 
Parcimony of Ancient Times. 


Says D'Ablancourt, They maar a Decree 
by which an Enfranchis'd Slave , that was 
worth above ſeven Millions in Gold, had the 
praiſes of Ancient Frugality. 


The Conſul, Barea Soranus, having de- 
creed to Pallas, the Pretors Ornaments, 
and a Preſent of a Million of Money, in 
recompence of his Services, Claudius de- 
clar*d, That Pallas was ſatisfi'd with the 
Honour, and was unwilling to renounce 
his primitive Poverty. An Expreſſion - 
befitting the poorneſs of Claudins's Spi- 
rit, who 'tis very probable could not be 
Ignorant, that his Bondman was at that 
time Richer, then all the Kings of Ar- 
cady, his pretended Anceſtors. 

The younger Pliny makes mention of 
this Decree in two of his Letters, in ſuch 
Terms as will ſerve in this place, for a 
'moſt excellent Commentary. There is, 
faith he, pin the High-way to Tivoly, 4 
Monument of Pallas, with this Inſcription : 
The Senate has decreed to Pallas the Or- 
raments of the Pretorſhip, and the Giſt 
of a Million, for his Fidelity and Zeal 

5 to- 
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toward his Maſters, but he 1s contented 
with the Honour. | 

But certainly I was never an Aamirer of 
thoſe things that proceed rather from For- 
tune then Fudgment. More eſpecially this 
Jrſcription taught me a new Leſſon, what a 
ſtrange Impertinency thoſe Men were guilty 
of,, who decreed Hour to a Scounarel , and 
what an unuſual Impudence poſſeſs d that 
Raſcally Fellow to accept the ene, and refuſe 
the other ;, and to transfer theſe refuſals to 
Poſterity, for an Example of Modefty. But 
to what purpoſe doe ] ſeem to be offended at 
it * Were it not more proper for me to make 
it the ſubjeft of my Deriſion, to the end they 
may not think to bave gain'd any great Mat- 
ter, who by their good Fortune, do but ſerve 
to be the Sport aud Contempt of other 
Men ? 

In another Letter, after he has told ye, 
that as Lofty as this Inſcription ſeems 
to be, yet it appear'd both Modeſt and 
Humble, in reſpeCt of the Decree which 
he found among the Regiſters of the Se- 
nate, he adds the following words. 1 
omit to tell ye, that the Pretorian Ornaments 
were offer'd to a Slave, becauſe they were 
Slaves themſelves that offer'd 'em : And that 
it was Decreed , not only to beſeech him, 
but alſo to force him to wear the Rings of 

F 4 Gold. 
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Gold, For it was a Diſhonour to the 1Ma- 
qeſty of the Senate, for a Pretorian to wear 
Kings of Steel. But this is nething ;, that 
Thich is moſt worthy Obſervaticn, is thts, 
That the Senate return'd Thanks to the Em- 

rcrour, in the name of Pallas, fr ” avins 
Jpoken fo advantageouſly in bis behalf, and 
given leave to the Senate, to ntve him thoſe 
Teſtimonials of their Reſpetts "end good Will 
reward him." For what could be more Ho- 
r:ourable to the Senite , then to ſhew their 
Gratitude, to Pallas ? The Scnate knowing 
haw averſe Pallas was from ſuch Am- 
bitions deſires, ordain that an Addreſs ſhould 
be made to the Emperour, to beſeech him 
that he would oblige Pallas to accept the Se- 
nates Kinaneſs. There could not be a more 
Servile Conde ſcention then this, that the 
Public Authority was made uſe of, and the 
Interceſſion of the Emperour implod, to 
mollifie the haughty Moderation of Pallas 
ſo far, as tobring him to vouchſafe the ac- 
ceptarce of the Senates Preſent.——— Now 
do but imagine you ſaw Pallas oppoſing the 
Decree of the Senate, and moving in Miti- 
gation of the Honours which they offer'd him ; 
refuſing a Million, which was groen him as 
a Preſent, tko' an exceſſive Gift , after he 
bad accepted the Ornaments of the P: etor- 


ſhip, as a thing of mean Valu:; ſuppoſe 
. yort 
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you ſaw the Emperour , who ſubmits to th 

—>—- Intreaties, or rather Commands of a Bond 
"nan Enfranchisd, in the preſence of the 
Senate, Then rake a view of the Senate, 

who recite in their Decree, that among other 

| Honours decreed to Pallas, they thought it 
os material to add this Donative, in gecom- 
pence of the Services he had done the Em- 
pire, and that rhey did not deſiſt from their 
Importunities 'to Pallas , that he would be 
pleas'd to accept therr Donative, but only in 
Obedience to the Emperenr, whoſe Will and 
Pleaſure it was not lawful for them to gain« 

jay in any reſp. The concluſion will be, 

that it requir'd no leſs then al ths Mea: ſty 

of Pallas, and all the Complaiſance of the 

Sen: ate, fo excuſe | Pallas Gow accepting & 
| mhole Million of the Pualic Treaſure. "Fo 
which the Senate world never have conſe red, 
but that they tho:12ht it Contrary to their: 
Dyity ro d:jovey the Empero:r, Now do you 
belicye 1h. this 2 "08 f No, tnere ts ſome- 
thing wer ſe 6: WY, Ord ain a tar: | 
ts 'D: crce jn:ulla 2 © Eng) 4 lake a Braſs, and. 
fer wp. next the Armed Statue of f tulins Ce- 
a {ar. "I ras ue t enorgh for the S; 11:16 i ve 
| the Teſtimony f [0 arcat apicce ef Iif amy, 
they made choice of a molt renin te Pl:ce. 

were it was t9 be reag vy the Liv ng, ana 
anſmined to Poſterity. It was their care, - 
this. 


CL 


- 
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that all the Honours offer d to an Tnſolent 
Slave, ſhould be Engravd in Braſs ; what 
he bad refus'd, and what he had accepted. 
Fs Pretorian Ornaments were Inſcribd upon 
Public and Eternal Monuments, like the An- 
cient Leagues, and Alliances, nay like the 
Sacreg Laws of the Empire. Such of the 
Prince, juch of the Senate, ſuch of Pallas 
himſelf, was that I know not what to call it. 
While all Three expo#d to the view of all 
the World ;, Pallas his Inſolence, the Empe- 
rour his Patience, and the Senate their Obſe- 
quious Servility, 

Certainly the Roman Flattery far out- 
did the Adulation of the Grecks. 


LE — 


ESSAFT EYL 


Hile he diſcours'd the An- 

tiquity of his Extraction, 

and number'd up the Conſulſhips 
and Triumphs of his Anceſtors ; 
while he Comme:morated his Incli- 
nations to Learning, and the Libe- 
ral Arts, and inſiſted upon the Pro- 
ſperity of his Reign, in all which 
ume the Commonweal had ſutfer'd 
; no 
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no Diſaſter, he was attentively and 
willingly heard by all : But when 
he came to applaud his Providence 
and his Wiſdom, there was hardly 
any. Perſon could refrain from 
Laughter. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Nero ſpoke his Fu- 
neral Oration, wherein he highly extolPd 
the Antiquity of his Deſcent, and the Gran- 
deur of his Anceſtors, Enumerating at length. 
their Conſulſhips and their Triumphs. . 
Thence he proceeded to applaud his Learn- 
ing ;, and told the People how that the Empire 
had ſuffer d no Dammage during all his 
Reign, All which was heard attentively 
without the leaſt Murmir ; but when he be- 
gan totalk of his Prudence and his Wiſdom, 
they could not forbear Langhing, 


Flatterers often fall into the ſame Im- 
prudent Errors ; while they ſtrive to be 
exceſhve in their Praiſes, they render 
both themſelves, and thoſe they applaud 
Ridiculous. Many People Flatter , but 
few are Maſters of the Art. Witneſs 
Seneca, who as great and piercing a Wir 
as he was, was not ſenſible of the Imper- 
tinency of the Harengue which he had . 

mede 
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made for his Pupil, till he found it to be 
derided by all that heard it. For to ex- 
tol the Wiſdom and Underſtanding of 
Claudius, who was ſo generally known to 
be a Perſon of weak and ſottiſh Intelle- 
Ctuals , was to accuſe all Mankind of 
Stupidity. 


| —_— 


gESSAY. LVIE 


E forbids any Statues of Mal- 

fie Gold or Silver to be Ere- 
cted, in Honour of his Perſon.— 
And when the Magiſtrates took their 
Oaths, in. Confirmation of the Acts 
of his Predeceſlors, he would not 
{\ufter Antiſthins, one of his Conluls, 
to hear the Confirmation of Has ; 
for which the Senate loaded him - 
with Encomiums, in hopes that 
ſince his youthful Thoughts were 
thus enclin'd to Vertues of a lower 
Rank, he would continue greater. 


Nero, Says D'Ablancourt , would not 
ſuffer his Collegue to pay him that Honour ;, 
which was receiv'd with Acclamations more 

then 
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then ordizary, on purpoſe to excite the youth- 
ful Prince to the love of Vertue. Which 


laſt words come far ſhort of the ſenſe of 
Tacitus, 


Modeſty is a powerful means to pro- 
cure both Love and Eſteem to a young 
Prince, -at the beginning of his Reign. 
For as it is then the time that Flattery 
ſets all her Springs at work, to make her 
ſelf the Darling of his Favour, fo is it 
likewiſe then that he acquires a ſolid Re- 
putation, if he ward off the, firſt Aſſault 
of Adulation. And therefore it was,that 
the Senate ,were ſo profuſe of their 
Praiſes to Nero, to pre-ingage him by 
their own, againſt the Flatteries of 0- 
thers. For there is a ſort of Adulation 
allowable and wholeſome, which infuſes 
into Princes and great Perſonages a love 
of Vertue, wherein conliſts their chiefeſt 
Glory. 


E 5- 
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ESSAY LVIIL 


S lately too ſevere in Reſtrain- 
ing his Son, now as immode- 
rately Submiſlive. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Agrippina was con- 
ſtrain'd to change her Severity into Careſſes, 
and ts repent her paft Severity ; and that 
with as much Submiſſion now, as Rigour and 


Arrogance before, 


Of all the ſorts of Flatterers, there 
are none ſo bad as thoſe that are forc'd 
to ſtoop, in hopes to regain the favour 
of a Prince, whom they have diſoblig?d. 
either by their Severity, or over ſawcy 
Freedom. For being then to repair the 
Faults of their Ingratitude, they ſpare 
for no ſubmiſſion to recover what they 
have loſt, either by their Moroſeneſs, or 
their unwary Zeal. For there is a far 
greater mixture of Vanity then Integrity 
in that ſame Hardineſs, which many Men 
2ſſume in reprimanding Princes. Who 
are never to be contradicted, but when 


we are aflur'd, that our Arguments are 
ſuch 
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fuch as will not offend their Ears; and 
that it may prove the more Succeſsful, 
the Admonition muſt be ſuch as may ſeem 
to reliſh of Commendation. Ita repre- 
hendat ut laudet, ſays Pliny, Ep. 12. |. 3. 
Thus Gundamore , the Spaniſh Ambaſla- 
dour in England, perceiving that James I. 
particularly valu'd himſelf for his Scho- 
laſtic Learning, very facetiouſly told him 
one day, that his Majeſty ſpoke Latin, as 
it became Gundamore to ſpeak it : Where- 
as Count Gundamore ſpoke it, as it rather 
became his Majeſty to do; inſinuating 
that Pedantic Learning was beneath 
a Prince, from whoſe Lips there is al- 
ways expected ſomething more Weighty 
and Sublime. 


m_— —_—_— | ——_ 


ESSAY: IK 


Hereupon the Senate enated 
Pablic Proceſſions, and Days 

oi Thankſgiving ; Statues alſo, Tri- 
umphal Arches, -and continual Con- 
ſul[hips were decreed the Prince : 
And that the Days upon which the 
Victory was won , when the Ti- 
dings 
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dings were brought, and the Rela- 


tion of it made, {ſhould be num- 
ber'd among the Solema Feſtivals; 
with ſeveral” other Additions altoge- 
ther ſo Exorbitaut, that Cazus Caſſius 
readily conſenting to the former Ho- 
riours, farther declar'd, That if the 
Solema Thanks to be repay'd the 
Gods were to be meaſur'd according 
to the merit of their Benignity, the 
whole Year - would be too imall a 
time for Public Supplications ; and 
therefore that the Holy-days and 
Worky-days , ought only ſo to be 
divided, as that the Worlhip of the 
Gods might not be a hinderance to 
{ecular Buſineſs. 

Says D'Ablancourt, The Scaate ordain'd 
Public Proceſſions, Trinmphal Arches 2nd 
Statues, together with a new Conjulſnip in 
Homour of the Prince z and f.ther that the 
Day wherein the City was then, when the 
News was brought, as likewiſe when the De- 
crees were maat,! ſhould be ſoleymly obſery'd 
as Prblic Anniverſaries, with ſeveral other 


Flatteries ſo exceſſive , that Cains Caſlivs 
I 
who 


f 
| 
| 
! 
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who conſented to all the reſt, was conſtraind 
t0 add, That if they were to render Thanks 
to the Gods proportionable to their Favours, 
the whole Year would not ſuffice ; only ſome 
days were to be ſet a part andexcepted, that 
the Worſhip of the Gods micht not Linder 
Haman Commerce. 


This Article has no need of any Com- 
mentary, Only I will obſerve this by 
the way, That what Caſſins ſpoke of 
Nero's Reign, might be well ſaid of 
Lewis the Great, which has been a com- 
pleat Kalender of nothing elſe but Com- 
bats, Victories, and Triumphs. So that 
if Paterculus obſery'd of Ceſar , That 
his Atchievements were ſo great, that he 
whodurlſt attempt and bring to paſs ſuch 
wondrous Enterpriſes, could hardly be 
other then ſome Deity : What would he 
have ſaid of a Prince, that in a few days 
won thoſe Cities, which Czſar could not 
take in many Months ? 
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ESS4Y IX. 


N this ſame Conſternation, the 
Flattery of the Centurions and 
Tribunes firſt erected his drooping 
hopes, crowding to kiſs his Hands, 
and congratulate his Eſcape from 
the unſuſpected and horrid Contri- 


vances of his Mother. Then the* 


Courtiers reſorted thick and three- 
ſoid to the Temples ; and rhus the 
Example being fet, the Neighbour- 
ing Municipal Towns of Campania 
teſtify'd their joy by Sacrifices, and 
public Addreſles. 


Says D*Ablancourt , .Burrhus was the 
firſt who rais'd his Hopes, perſuading the Of- 
ficers of the Guard to Complement him upon 
the Danger he had eſcap'd, and teſtifie their 
Foy to ts him deliver'd from the Ambuſhes 
of his Mother. After that, the Courtiers 
frequented the Temples, apd Addreſſes came 
from all the Neighbouring Cities, &C, 


Flat- 


® 


| 
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| Flattery is a Contagion that ſpreads it 
-» ſelf from Man to Man. When ever any 
one has led the way, all the reſt are pre- 
ſently at ſtrife who {hall outdo him. Vero 
had but juſt embru'd his Hands in a moſt 
inhuman Parricide, and the People ſtood 
& £g37ing one upon another with Fear and 
Aſtoniſhment. Nero himſelf was almoſt 
at his Wits end. But no ſooner had 
the Pretorian Officers kiſs?d his Hands, 
and aſſur'd him of their Fidelity, but the 
Courtiers, a ſort of People always ready 
to unmask,, were not aſham'd to kneel 
before the Gods ; nor the Neighbouring 
Cities to offer Sacrifices for joy of ſuch a 
| rpetrated Crime, which cry'd aloud 
| Tor Vengeance. on the Deteſtavie. haur- 
derer. Horrid Thankſgivings, more 
Impious then the Parricide it ſelf. But 
the Senate ated higher yet, and worſe : 
They decreed Public Interceſſions for the 
Welfare of the Prince, and put the day 
of his Mothers Nativity among the Un- 
fortunate Days ; and that upon which her 
pretended Conſpiracy was diſcover'd, 
& 2mong the moſt Solemn Feſtivals of the 
' Year. So true It 15, that neyer greater 
Honours are decreed to Princes, then 
when they are extreamly hated. For 
Diſſimulation is more ingenious then 
Truth, 
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Truth, ſays the younger Pliny ; Servi- 
tude then Freedom; and, Fear then 
Love. 


—_ . 
[1 —_—S a —_ 


ESA 3: - LAL 


/ Hile he was hefirating 1n the 
Cities of Campania, how 
he might return to the City, and no 
lels anxious whether to expect et- 
ther the Addreſles of the Oblequi- 
"ous Senate, or the Fayour of. the 
People, all the moſt infamous of his 
Aanerents-.argu*d againit bis vain 
tears, that Agrippina's name was be- 
_ come 0d1ous, and that by her Death 
he had inflam'd the affection of the 
People toward him ; and therefore 
that he ſhould go with an undaunt- 
ed Courage, and try the effects of 
their veneration upon the Place. 


Says D*Ablancourt, While the Emper- 
our ſtaid in the Cities of Campania, uncer- 
tain whether he ſhould return to Rome, or 
ſeek the Applauſes of the Senate and the 

People 


| 
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People firſt : ( Tacitus does not ſay whether 
he ſhould ſeek, but wait for, conſtaering the 
Ezormity of his Crime.) His Courtiers ad- 
vis'd him to go on, and fear nothing ; for 
that they ſhonld find the AﬀeFtions. of the 
People redoubPd by the death of Agrippina, 
whoſe very memory tney Execrated ; and 
therefore that he ſhould go Conragiouſly to 
reap the fruit of his Renown and Glory. 


Tho' Princes are made believe that 
they have an abſolute Liberty to do what 
er'e they pleaſe, yet are they touch?d 
with an inward Remorce, when they ei- 
ther do or have committed any Aft which 
is in it ſelf unlawful. After Nero had 
caus'd his Mother to be murderd, he 
durſt not ſhew his Face, he wander'd 
from City to City, thinking ro diſſipate 
thoſe Fears and Jealouſies with which the 
apparition of his Crime that haunted 
him where cr'e he wcut, continually tor- 
mented his mir:d. But his Flatterers, 
accuſtom'd to extoll the moſt hainoas 
miſcarriag:s of great Perſonages, ſoon 
Cur'd him of his Shame and his Fear ; 
perſuading him that all the People of Rome 
rejoyc'd at Agrippina's death, and thought 
themſelves beholding to him for having 
rid her out of the way, tho' every Body 


In 
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in ſecret deteſted the Aftion, and had a 
bad opinion of Seneca, for the Letters | 
which he wrote to the Senate, in Juſtifi- | 
cation of Nero. 1l] done in Seneca, tho' 
ſeaſonably perhaps , who after he had 
been beholding to Agrippina for all his 
Fortune, had the grace to lay to her 
charge all the Miſchiefs, and all the a&ts 
of Injuſtice, that had been committed in 
Claudius Reign. He whom ſhe had re- 
call'd from Exile, and advahc'd to be Tu- 
tor to her Son, where he had rammaſs*d 
together above ſeven Millions of Gold in 
four Years. A fair Proof, that he knew 
how better to diſcourſe of Benefits and | 
Kinaneſſes then to acknowledge 'em ; and 
that it is but too true, that how deeply 
ſoever Men are oblig'd to thoſe who fall 
into Misfortue, they then believe the En- 
gagement fully ſatisfy*'d. 
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ESSAY TLXIL 


Ence reſuming his wonted 
H Pride, and victor over Pub- 
ic Servitude, he enters the Capital, 
pays his Thanks, and abandons him- 
ſelf to all manner of Luxury and 


Laſciviouſnels. 


Says D*Ablancourt, He aſcended into 
the ny over Public Servitude, 
and having paid his Thanks to the Gods, 
gave himſelf over to all manner of Voluptu- 


ouſneſs. 


Behold the Effefts of Flattery. Mere, 
who fear'd to return to Rome, obſerving 
that the Senate and the People paid him 
greater Honours, then his Flatterers had 
promis'd ; and that the City had ſet up 
Scaffolds to behoid him make his Entry, 
as if he had led all the Barbarian Kings 
in Triumph, began to believe, that his 
Parricide was lookt upon as a noble Ex- 
ploit; and that by conſequence, there 


was not any thing which he might not 
bold- 
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boldly undertake for the future. Thus ' 


when Princes once have lald aſide all 
Fear and Baſhfulneſs, ſmall are the hopes 
of any farther good from Them, And 
here it was, that ZBurrhus and Se- 
neca, both Men of great Prudence and 
Policy, were much deceiv'd, while they 
thought, that their condeſcenſion to any 


ſingle Ridiculous Pleaſure of their Pupil, ' 


would in a ſhort time make him weary 


of that Viee. For after he had ſpent his - 


time one while in playing the Charioteer 
in an enclos'd piece of Ground , where 


no body had liberty to enter ; he would ' 


needs have SpeCtators afterwards, whoſe 


Applauſes did but ſerve to encourage ' 


him in the continuance. of that Exerciſc, 
which his Governours were in hopes 
would ſoon have tir*d him. In ſhort, 
after he had been a Charioteer, and had 
engag'd the Principal of the Nobility to 


aſcend the Theatre, he took his place ' 


himſelf there alſo, to ſing to the Harp 


before his Courtiers, and the Soldiers of * 


his Guard : Well pleas'd with the Ap- 


plauſes of a company of young Roman 


Knights, who immediately admir®d his 


Beauty and his Vocie, for Divine Perfe- | 
ftions. Whence Tacitzs concludes, that ' 


if Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs, be ſo difi- 


cultiy ' 
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cultly preſerv'd by Vertuous Education, 
how are they poſlibly to be preſery'd in 
a Court, where Vices contend and- only 
emulate each other ; and where men are 
only eſteem'd for being double Hearted, 
and they accounted Beſt, who are the 
Worlt. 


BESS AT. ALL 


O Man carry*'d away the Prize 
for Eloquence, but Ceſar was 
pronounc'd the Victor. 


Says D*Ablancourt, No Man carryd 
away the Prize of Eloqueace, but they gave 
the Vittory unanimouſly to the Emperour . 


Tacitus relates, That the Funeral Ora- 
tion which Nero pronounc'd at the Obſe- 
quies of the Emperour Claudius, ſeem'd 
to ſayour of Seneca's Stile ; which gave 
an Occaſion for ſome to obſerve, that 
Nero was the firſt Emperour that ever 
ſtood in need of another mans Eloquence, 
for that he employ'd' his Parts quite ano- 
ther way; as in Painting , Sculpture, 
Muſick, and ſometimes in Poetry, to - 


G which 
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which he had a great Inclination. There- | 
fore it could be no other then pure Flat- 
tery , which adjudg'd him the Prize of 
Eloquence z as it is the cuſtom to aſcribe 
to Princes all thoſe Qualities, which add 
to the Luſtre of Majeſty. 


—_ 


ESSAY. LXIV. 


HE Temple alſo erected to 
Deihe Claudius, was look'd 
upon as the Tower, as Others will 
have it, the Pledge of Perpetual Do- 
mination. 


Says D*Ablancourt ; The People alſo 
look! d upon the Temple dedicated to Claudius, 
as a Gage of Perpetual Servitude. 


Theſe People, meaning the Britazns, 
who were not yet accuſtom'd to Servi- 
tude, finding themſelyes tyranniz'd over 
by the Romans, without any hopes of be- | 
ing better, dealt with for the future, re- | 
yolted from their forc'd Obedience, cut ' 
their Soldiers in pieces, and in two days | 
made themſelves Maſters of this Temple, 
which ſeem'd to have been builr for no - 
other | 
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| other purpoſe but to let 'em underſtand, 
that their Liberty was exterminated for 
ever. When Princes ſubdue great Ci- 
Lies, their Flatterers are the moſt diligent 
\ Perſons in the World to erect Magnih- 
cent Trophies in their Honour, which 
rather ſerve toexaſperate the Vanquiſh'd, 
then to inftruft the Victor what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the prefervation of 
his Conqueſt. Thus the Brazen Statue of 
the Duke of Alva trampling under feet 
two other leſſer Figures, repreſenting 
the People and Nobility of the Low Coun- 
tries, colt the King of Spain the Revolt 
of Antwerp , and ſeveral other fortify'd 
Cities. 


ESSAY LXV. 


E R O then not well in health, 
' when his Flatterers told him, 
The Empire would be at an end, 
ſhould it be his Fate to die, made 
anſwer, &c. 


Says D' Ablancourt ; One day that he was 
' il, his Courtiers , in Flattery, told him 
that the Empire would expire with him. 


G 2 This 
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. This piece of Flattery isa certain proof 
of the Impertinency of Flatterers. For, | 
for a Man to tell ſuch a Prince as MWero, , 
who made it his chiefeſt Glory, to be an! 
excellent Charioteer,a good Muſician,and 
an elegantPoet,as much as to ſay,Eminent' 
in every thing that was beneath a Prince, 
that the Welfare of the Empire depended 
wholly upon him, and that expiring with 
his Life, it was never to riſe again, was 
either to laugh at the Emperor, or make 
himſelf ridiculous. Nevertheleſs we meet 
with Compliments every day altogether 
as vain and impertinent, which however 
are kindly accepted. So true is that Re- 
mark of Tacitus, That Aſhduous Adula- 
tion corrupts and blinds the underſtand- 
ing of Great Perſonages. 


ESSAY LXVI. 


TERO inclin'd to the more Vi- 
cious. They aſlail Sexeca with 
various Accuſations. They obje&ed 
his aſſuming to himſelf alone the! 
Pre-eminence in Eloquence, and his 


making Verſes more trequeatly, ſince 
Nero 


1 
' 
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* Nero had addiQed himſelf to the 
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ſtudy of Poetry : That he openly ex- 
claim'd againit the Prince's Plea- 
ſures : That he contemned his Agt- 
lity in the management of Horſes ; 
and derided his Voice when he ſang. 


The Prince (ſays D' Ablancourt) was na- 
turally enclin'd to follow the worſt Counſels. 
Thereupon it was laid to Seneca's Charge, 
That be aſcrib'd to himſelf the Glory of being 
the only Elequent Perſon in the City ; and 
had made Verſes more frequently, fence Nero 
began to eſteem Poetry, That he forbore not 
in public to find fault with his Divertiſements, 
and tolangh at his Ativities in drvuing Cha- 
riots ; and derided his Excellency in Muſic. 


When once a Prince begins to lend his 
Ears to Flatterers, Calumny forthwith 
makes open War with Men of Vertue. 
They that accus'd:Sencca, were certain of 
over-ruling Nero , to his DeſtruCtion : 
For that Burrhus and He wcre always 
averſe to his Pleafures. For the Court 
is always full of certain People, who 
make it all their buſineſs to ſound the 
Diſguſts and Diſcontentments of Princes, 
& incenſe 'em againſt them who are both 
G 3 the 
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the Object & the Cauſe of them. And thus 
it was, that Sejanus exaſperated T iberins 
againſt Aſonius Gallus, and that Coſſuria- 
2s Capito and Eprins Marcellus perſwaded 
Nero to rid himſelf. of Thraſea. As to 
what the Courtiers Iaid to Sencca's' 
Charge, that he aſcrib'd to himſelf the 
ſole Glory of ſurpaſſing al] others in Elo- 
quence, that was only an Artifice , by 
which they render'd him ſo much the 
more odious to Nero, in regard that he, 
continually making uſe of him for the 
compoſing thoſe Orations and Speeches 
which he had to make to the Senate, 
ſhould thereby take notice, that Seneca 
made Merchandize of this Eloquence ; 
while *twas the general ſaying, that 
whatever he ſpoke or did, either Handſom 
and Noble, ſtill Seneca reap'd all the Ho- 
nour of it, as being the firſt Compoſer, 
However, that Nero was paſt a Child, 
and by conſequence needed no more: Tu- 
tors, the Examples of his Anceſtors being * 
{ficient toinſtruCt and adviſe him in the 
rnanagement of his Government. By the 
vay obſerve, that Tacirzs ſeems obliquely 
to reprove the Vanity, or rather Vain-: 
glory of Senca, in ſaying, That he caus'd 
Nero to pronounce ſeveral Popular Ha- 
rangues, to ſhew the good Education 
which, 


J 
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which he had given his Pupil, or elſe in 
Oſtentation of his own Wit. So true it 
is, that the wiſeſt of Men are ſubje&t to 
an ardent love and deſire of Glory : And 
according to the Greek Proverb, '7s the 


la#t Shirt they put off. 


ESSAY LXVIL 


| a hana orowing daily more 
poweiful, and believing his 
wicked Artifces, wherein his chiet- 
eſt Excellencies lay, would prove 
more acceptable, could he but en- 
rage the Prince to be an Accomplice 
with him in his Crimes, he dives 
into his Fears, and found that Plar- 
tizs and Sy1la were the objects of his 
Terror. | | 


Says D'Ablancourt z Tigellinus grew 
more aud more in Credit every day ;, and to 
render himſelf yet more conſiderable, he te« 
ſole/d to plunge Nero deeper & deeper inVice, 
as being. the only Craft of which he was the 

"abſolme Maſter. Seeing therefore that the 
Perſons whom the Prince moſt fear'd, were 
G 4. Sylla 
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Sylla and Rubellius, he endeavour'd to ren- 
aer their Exile ſuſpefted. 


Rubellius Plautus and Cornelins Sylla, 
were Perſons ſuſpected and dreaded by 
"Nero- The firft, becauſe he was deſcen- 
ded from Auguſtus by the Mothers fide, 
and 1n the ſame degree next of Kin to 
Nero; beſides that, he was vaſtly Rich. 
The ſecond, for that having eſpous'd 
Antoma the Daughter of Claudz:us, and Si- 
ſter to Oftavia, Nero's Wife, he ſeeni'd 
to have ſome Right, or at leaſt ſome Pre- * 
tenſion to the Empire. For which reaſon 
he had procur'd their Exilement, the 
one being Baniſh'd into Aſia, and the 
other into Gallia. ,But Nero (as it is the 
cuſtome of bad Princes to be prone to 
Fears and Jealouſies) had ſtill the ſame 
Juſpitions of theſe two Men, notwithſtan- 
ding the diſtance of their Conſinement : 
Wherefore 7:gell:zus, who was not igno- 
rant of the innate Cruelty of his Maſter, 
and underſtanding from whence his Jea- 
louſies aroſe, infuſes into kis mind, That 
two Perſons of ſuch Illnſtrious ExtraCti- 
on,had the ready opportunity to revenge 
themſelves in their Exile, where they 
were at hand to debauch both the Ezſtern 
and German Armies. That Nero might 
ſecure 
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ſecure himſelf from the Contrivances of 
his Enemies at Rome, where his preſence 
was ſufficient to curb the growing Inſo- 
lencies of Mutiny and Diſorder, but that 
it would be a difficult thing for him to- 
put a ſtop to Deſigns well laid in diſtant 
Provinces. That the Gazles already caſt 
their Eyes upon Syl/a, as a Noble Branch 
of the Dictators Family ; and that the 
hopes of Aſia were no leſs in the Grand- 
child of Druſus. That Sylla's Poverty 
was a ſufficient incitement to puſh bin 
forward in the proſecution of bold and 
daring Attempts, and that he only affe- 
&ed a counterfeit Supidity, till he met 
with an opportunity to ſhew his Cou- 
rage. On the other ſide, that Plantus 
was a Perſon of prodigious Wealth, and 
ſo far from ſfeemiog to love Repoſe and: 
Quier, that he took a pride 1n imitating 
the Ancient Romans, and in praCtiling the 
Maxims of the Stoicks, a Sect that teaches 
Men to be arrogant,turbulent,and daring. 
Theſe are the dangers that attend Great 
Perſonages : Tae Flatterers tell the 
Prince, that the exceſſive Wealth of a 
Subject, is fatal to Domination ; that 
they are too High for the Condition 'df a 
Private Perſon, and over-ſhadow the: 
Grardenr of a Prince. And therefore it 
G5 Was 
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was, that the- Prince of Conde made An- 
ſwer to a. Propofal that was made him, | 
only to beg and have ſucha Government as 
beſhould himſelf deſire, That he had Wealth 
and Eſtate ſufſicient,to preſerve himſelf by his 
good Services ond Loyalty ; that if he had 
more, it would but render him juſtly ſuſpetted 
ro.the King, who conld have no other reaſon 
ro Ruine him, but only becauſe he was too 
Great. 

If they are Poor, then they are repre- 
ſented to the Prince as Malecontents,who 
ſtudy all opportunities to meliorate their 
Fortunes at the Expence of the Public 
Tranquillity ; that if they are not pre- 
vented, their Miſery will hurry 'em to 
Deſpair ; and their Deſpair to Revolt ; . 
and that therefore there is a neceſlity to 
haſt'n their: Deſtruftion. If they are 
Perſons of mean Parts or little Courage, 
thoſe Feebleneſſes are interpreted to be 
refin'd Policy and Diſſimulation. But if 
they are-Perſons of Conrage and Merit, 
then they are branded for Dangerous 
Perſons, that will ſoon be their Sove- 
reign's Maſters, if once admitted to the 
Helm -of State. Or if excluded , that 
they will meditate Revenge, unleſs cropt. 
in the budd of their Reſentment. Taci- 
txs_ tells us, That Plantrs led a retir?d 
Life, 
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Life, went mean and plain,. and kept bi: 
Family in good order : But the more he 
conceal'd himſelf in privacy from thr 
ſtratagems of Envy, the more his Reputa- 
tion expos'd him. Therefore that Phi- 
loſopher was in the right, who ſaid, That 
Great Men were born to afford Snbjets for 
Trageaies. 


———— 


ESSAY. LXVIIL 


Frer he found that all his 
Crimes were applauded as 
Egregious Acts , he turns Ofavia 
out of doors, pretending Sterility , 
and Marrics Poppea. 


Says D'Ablancourt 5 The Emperour fin- 
ding that all bis Crimes were conſecrated by 
the Senate, Divorc'd Oftavia, as being Bar- 
ren, and Eſpouſes Poppxa. 


Tacitus tells us, That when the Head" 
of Plautxs was brought to Nero, he thus 
diſcours'd to himſelf ! What fear*ſt thox 
Nero, ow that Plautus and Sylla are dead ? 
Why daft thou not forthwith Eſpouſe Poppea, 


and ſend Octavia home again, the" ſhe be 
tr uly 
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truly Complaiſant and Modeſt, but yet a but- 
then to thee, for the [ake of her Father's Me- 
mory, and the affeftion of the People ? 

Nero dur*{t not repudiate her while 
Sylla her Father-in-Law was alive, and 
Plautus her near Kinſman, who might 
have reveng'd her Quarrel. But ſo ſoon 
as theſe Obſtacles were remoy'd, he ne- 
yer ſcrupl'd to diſſolve a Marriage that 
had advanc'd him to the Empire. So 
true it is, that bad Princes cannot er- 
dure the ſight of thoſe to whom they are 
too deeply oblig'd. Now Nero could not 
ſee Oftavia, without recalling to mind 
thoſe Obligations which he had receiv'd 
from her Father, who had preferr*d him 
before Britannicus his only Son; and 
therefore it was that the Memory of 
Claudius was offenſive to his Mind. More- 
over the Marriage of Nero with Poppea, 
is a clear demonſtration, that when once 
a bed Prince is rid of his Fears, he lays 
alide his Shame as ſoon. 
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ESSAY ' LXIK 


CTAVTIA is commanded to 
die——— And to this, a 
Scorn more hainous then the Cruel- 
ty was added, that Poppea ſaw her 
Head cut off, and brought into the 
City. For this, Giits were decreed 
. to be offer'd to the Temples of the 
GoJs : Which I have on purpoſe 
deliver?'d to Poſterity, that whoever 
ſhall read the Story of thoſe Times, 
whether written by our ſelves, or 
any other Author, may underſtand, 
that ſo often as any Murther was 
commanded by the Prince, Thanks 
were return'd to the Gods ; and 
thoſe things which were formerly 
the Signals of proiperous Succeſs and 
Triumph, were now the Concomi- 
tants of Public Deſolation. 


Says D*Ablancourt ; He commanded 
OQtavia ro die And for an addi- 
tionof Cruclty, they cut off her Head, to glut 


the 
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the greedy ey2s of her Rival. The Senate for | 
tnis ordain'd, that Offerings ſhould be made 
in the Temples : Which 1 mentiond to this 
end, that They who ſhall hereafter read this 
Hiſtory, may underſtand, that as ofttn as 
the Prince had perpetrated any Crime, ſo 
often Thanks were return'd to the Goas ;, and 
that that which was formerly a Mark of our 
Trinmphs, was become the Witneſs of our 


Miſeries. 


—{ 


—— 


ESSAY LIXX. 


UT the Child dying within 
fourth Months, new Flatteries 
repay'd that Loſs, while the Senate 
decreed the Infant the Honour of a 
Goddeſs, a Cuſhion of State , a 
Temple, and a Preiſtels. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; The Child dy d four 
Months after, which made *em have recour ſe 
to new Flatteries ; ſo that they decreed her a 
Temple, with Divine. Honours, and all things 


thereto belonging. 


Nero having hor.our'd the Infant with 


the Title. of Angxſta, upon the day of 
her - 
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her Birth, which was a thing for which 
thete was no Preſident before, the Se- 
nate, according to the cnftome of Flat- 
tery, which always ſtrives to exceed, 
would alſo needs decree: ler Divine Ho- 
nour, that had never yet been given to 
any Infant. For whenthe Prince himſelf - 
opens the- way to Flattery, the Conten- 
tion then runs high among the Croud of 
Flatterers, who ſhall bear away the-Prize, 
eſpecially when he 1s under the pangs of 
Affliftion : For that being the time, when 
Tenderneſs and Compaſlion ſoftens the 
haughty humours of Men, ,it affords the 
moſt proper opportunities to conquer 
their AﬀeCtions. 


g— — 


ESSAY LXXL 


FNEyealis Anicius, the Conſul E- 
lect, pronounc'd as his peculi- 

ar Sentence, that a Temple ſhould be 
erected with all the ſpeed imagina- 
ble, at the Public Charge, to Drwine 
NERO, Which he decreed him, 
as having ſurmounted Human Gran- 
deur, and deſerving now the. Ado- 
ration 
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ration of Men. Which was after- 


wards number*d among inauſpicious 
Omens of his Death ; for the Ho 


nours due to the Gods, were never 


attributed to the Prince, till he ceas'd 
to live among Men. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; Anicius Cerealis 
propounded the building him a Temple at the 
Publick Charge, and in his Propoſal gave 


him the Title of aGod, meaning thereby, that | 


he was exalted above Human Frailty, and 
aeſeryd to be ador*d by Men. But that was 
afterwards taken as anill Omen of his Death, 
for that the Emperors were never honout'd 


with that Title, till they were departed out of | 


this World. 


Nero having eſcap'd a Conſpiracy , 
wherein were engag'd almoſt all the chief 


Nobility of Rome, and with them, Perſons , 


of all ſorts and conditions, and many 
Women among the reſt, the Senate de- 


creed Thanksgivings: ard Offerings to: . 


the Gods, and particular Honours to the 
Sun, who had. diſcover'd the Enterprize,. 
juſt as it was ready to have been put in 


execution 3 and to Salas or Safety, out | 


of whoſe Temple the Senator Sevinus 


had' 
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' had taken the Dagger, with which he wa* 
to have given the firſt ſtroke: All this was 
done in Honour to the Gods, and had 

| been highly commendable, had not Nero 
| been ſo wicked a Prince. But that there 
might be nothing wanting of addition to 
' the Public Misfortune, (for to uſe the 
words of Tacitus, the Gods, in preſerving 
Nero, plainly ſhew'd, that they deſign'd 
their Vengeance, not their Saving Fa- 
vour to the Roman People) one of the 
' Conſuls propos'd the Confſecrating of a 
Temple to NERO TAHE- GOD, 
as if he meant the World ſhould under- 
ſtand, that the Emperor was beholden 
for his Deliverance to his Deify'd condi- 
' tion, which exalted him above all Acci- 
' dents of Fortune, and render*d him Im- 
mortal. Certainly this -was the utmoſt 
extent of human Adulation, above which 
it was impoſſible for human Wit to ſoar 
+ aHigher ſtraih. And if *twere Fear which 
made the Gods, a Pagan might have been 
excus'd to Deifie a Prince, who after: he 
had murther'd his Brother Britannicus, 
his Mother, his Wife, his Tutor, ſeend 
only born to.exterminate the Race of Hu- 
man kind. But how ſhall we excuſe thoſe 
Chriſtians, who make profeſſion of Ver- 
tue in' its purity , and particularly of 
Evan- 
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Evangelic Simplicity, who abandon! 
themſelves to that degree of Flattery, as 
to compare a Temporal Prince to the: 
True God, aſcribing to him thoſe Attri- 
butes which the - Sacred Scripture only! 
gives to the Majeſty of Heaven. As if! 
among ſo many Famous and Renowned 
Actions with which the Univerſe rings, 
they could not have found Matter for the 
molt Noble Panegyric in the World , 
without robbing God of that which in» 
communicably belongs to Him, to giveit 
to Ceſar. 


ESSAY LXXIL 


Erice the. Orators took occa- | 
'fion to ſpend all their Stu- 
dies upon Panegyrics and. Enco- 
miums in honour of the Prince. The 
Earth ( cry'd they ) produces not 
only her uſual Fruits, and Gold con- 
fus'd with other Metals, but as if. 
infertiliz?d by Thy Rays with a new 
acceſs of Plenty, teems with unac- 
cuſtom'd Produtions, while the | 
Gods throw down their obvious 
| Riches. | 
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Riches-to encreaſe her Store. With 
ſeveral other ſervile Raptures, com- 
pos'd with no leſs Eloquence then 
Adulation, as being ſecure of the 
Credulity of their Hearers. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; The Orators made 
choice of no other Themes for their Panegyrics, 
crying out, that the Earth produc*d not only 
Fruits and Flowers, or Metals within its 
bowels, but from her boſome diſcover d new 
Treaſures, to augment the felicity of ſo 
flouriſhing a Reign. With many other things 
of the ſame nature, which ther own ſervile 
Inclinations, and the Prince's Credulity, pro- 
dnc'd with as mach Eloquence as Flattery. 


Princes are the morecaſily induc'd to 
fatter themſelves. with the enjoyment of 
thoſe ſucceſſes with which Adulation 
fooths their Fancies, as being made be- 
lieve that all things muſt be obedient to 
their Fortune ; and that there 1s no con- 
tending with their Fate. Neyo therefore, 
who naturally coveted things the moſt in- 
credible, with eaſe gave credit to his own 
Wiſhes; and his Courtiers were no leſs 
careful how they undeceiv'd him, ſeeing 
how. laviſh and profuſe he was in = 
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Expences, in hopes of Dido's pretended | 
Treaſures, 

Thus it is, that unwary Princes are 
frequently abus'd and gull'd by their Flat- 
terers, impoveriſhing their Treaſures by 
immenſe Profuſions, while they feed ?em 
with vain ExpeCtations. For his expe- 
Etancy of promis'd Wealth, was one of 
the cauſes of publick Poverty. *Tis the 
courſe of Flatterers ſtill ro be buzzing in . 
the Sovereign's Ears, that Princes ſhould 
never mind good Husbandry ; whereas 
they ſhould have told 'em, they could not 
be well too thrifty, conſidering there is 
no end of their Expences. 

The Favourites of Her. 3. (ſays Meze- 
ray itt his Life) had inſtill'd into his mind, 
that all the Eſtates of his Subjects were 
abſolutely at his diſpoſal ; and that Frarce 
was ſuch an inexhauſtible Fountain of 
Wealth , that no Prodigality whatever 
could draw it dry. But this 11I Adyice, 
and worſe bad Husbandry (ſays he) caus'd 
{uch ſcarcity of Money, that many times 
there was not ſufficient to defray the Ex- 
pences of the King's Kitchin, 
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CO ens 


, BSSAY LXXIL 


Ome there were who admoniſh'd 

him to make Ceſar his Heir of 
the greateſt part of his Eſtate, which 
would be the way to preſerve the 
reſt for his Grand-children, W hich 
he refus'd to do, that he might not 
tarniſh with fſervile condiſcenſion a 
Lite that he had lead, the neareſt 
that might be to Liberty And 
(ſpeaking of Petronius)neither would 
he Flatter in his Will either Cz/ar, 
or Tigellinus, or any of the Great 
Men then 1n Favour. 


Says D'Ablancorut ; Some advisd him to 
leave the beſt part of his Eſtate to the Em- 
peror, and to ſave the reſt ;, but he reply d, 
That after he had liv'd ſo long in Honour, he 
would not ſully the end of his Life with a 
ſervile At — Nor would Petronius 


Flatter in his Will, either Nero, or Tigel- 
linus, or any other of the Favourites, as moſt 


of thoſe thers that ſuffer'd had done. 


They 
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to preſerve their Reputation to the laſt 
galp. 


ing that the Emperor grew more vicious 
every day then other, while his Health & 
Eſtate were yet in a good condition, and 
his Reputation unblemiſh'd, choſe to die. 


of true Honour, made anſwer to thoſe 
who advis'd him to delay his Death, 
That he had nothing more to do but to 
die as he had liv'd ; that is to ſay, untain- 


ted in his life-time. For it is not enough 
for Great Perſonages to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from Others by the Magnificence of their 
Funerals, unleſs at their Deaths they like- 
wiſe leave a diſtinft remembrance to Po- 
ſterity. 


They who neyer committed any dege- |. 
nerate ACt in their life-time, are careful | 


Nor can there be a ſmarter incen- | 
tive to die like a Man of Honour, then to | 
have always been ſo. Therefore Cocceius | 
Nerva, the beſt Friend Tiberius had, ſee- 


'And a of 0 gr gs calls the Patern 


ted, unpolluted, and imitating the glo- 
rious Exit of thoſe whom he had emula- *' 
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ESSAY LXXIV. 


| "os was ſeveral ways ecclips'd 
| and interrupted ; firſt through 
ignorance of Public Affairs, now 
mannag'd by a few; then by the 
contagious luſt of Adulation, or elſe 
| by the general hatred of thoſe that 
were in Power. So that what be- 
' tween thoſe that were Diſguſted, 
and thoſe that were Obnoxious,there 
was .no care taken of Poſterity. 
| But *tis eaſfie for thee to diſcry and 
ward off the Flatteries of a Hiſtori- 
an ; tho? Detraftion and Envy are 
heard with willing Ears. For there 
is a kind of reſemblance between the 
foul Crime of Servility and Adula- 
' tion, but in Malignity, there ſeems 
to be ſome ſimilitude of Liberty. 
We cannot deny our Preferment 
| begun by Yeſpaſian, augmented by 
' Tiberins , and farther advanc'd by 
 Domitian ; but they that pretend 
| to 
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to an inviolate Fidelity, muſt neve 
be ſway'd by the Aﬀections either of 


Love or Hatred. | 

Truth, Says D'Ablancourt, was clouded 
and obſcurd through ignorance of Public. 
Affairs, wherein few were concern'd , and 
ſophiſticated either by Flattery or Hatred, 
The Hiſtorians took no care of Poſterity, 
minding only their Revenge or their Prefer. ' 
ment. But tho? Flattery and Oblaquie oth 
equally diſguiſe the Truth, it is more eaſit 
for a Man to ſecure himſelf from the on. 
which is odious to all the World, then from: 
the other, which deceives us under the falſe 
ſhew of Liberty. *Tis true, I owe the firſt: 
riſe of my Fortune to Veſpaſian, and the 
progreſs of my Advancement to his Children, 
But when a Man once goes about to write 4 
Hiſtory,he muſt forget Favours as well as In- 
guries. Wherein D'Ablancourt miſtakes the 
words of Tacitus, who ſays no ſuch thing, 
but only that no Hiſtorian ſhould ſuffer him-- 
ſelf to be byaſs'd, either by his Love or by 
bis Hatred. 


Were it abſolutely neceſſary for a Hi- 
ſtorian to underſtand not only the Events 
of things, but alſo the Reaſon and 
Cauſe | 


: 
a 
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Cauſes which produc'd thoſe Events ; it 
would be impoſlible for any Man to be a 
good Hiſtorian, that never bad any ſhare 
in the mannagement of Public Afﬀairs, 
For the Succeſs and Events of things are 
known to all the World, but the Mo- 
tives, the Intereſts, the Accidents, the 
Springs, that enliven*'d, mov'd, and ma: - 
nag?d thoſe Afﬀairs, and were the Caules 


of their proſperous accompliſhments or 


miſcarriage, are only known to the Con- 
trivers and Artificers themſelves. And 
for that Reaſon it is, that Hiſtorians of 
Republics have more advantage to write 
the Truth of things, then the SubjeQs 
of Soveralign Monarchs: Where the Se- 


' cret lies lockt up in the Breaſt or Cabinet 


of the Prince, fo that they may be well 
call'd ſtrangers to the Government. 

The ſecond thing which diſguiſes and 
disfigures Hiſtory is Flattery , which in 
Republics is bur little praCQtiz'd, where 


' Servility 1s incompatible with Equality : 
| But is of abſolute uſe in Monarchies, 


where it is hard to attain to Honours and 
Imployments, or long to enjoy 'em, but 
by gaining the favour of the Ruling So- 
veraign, by the cuſtomary and uſual ways 
cf Aſlentation and Obſequiouſueſs, 
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The third Rock that Shipwracs Truth, 


is Hatred ; which takes place of Flat- | 


tery, after the Deceaſe of the Prince, 


So long as Tiberins, Caligula , Cluidins, | 
and Nero Reign'd, ſays Tacitus, Fear dil: | 
guis'd and ecclips'd the Truth , but ſo | 


toon as they were Dead, Hatred - pub- 
liſh'd with aggravations, what Fears 


ſuppreſs'd before. Whence we may in- / 


fer, that the Hiſtories of bad Princes, 


are never faithfully Written, neither | 


when they are Alive, as being dreaded 


then ; nor after their Deceale, when Ca- | 
Iumny takes her full ſvinge to diffrece | 


their Memories. When Princes are ha- 


ted, men are willing to believe whatever | 
is reported of ?em, tho” never ſo hainous | 
and horrid; nay, many things too, 


which are altogether impoſhble. And 
for this Reaſon it 1s, that T ac:rns deſires 
of thoſe that ſhall read his Works, ne- 
ver to prefer vulgar Reports and T ales 


Incredible, tho' greedily {ſwaliow'd, be-! 
fore plain znd downright Truths, not 
yt corrupted into miracle. There are! I1 
foine Hiſtorians that ſeem to have no 
other defizn, then to abuſe Poſterity,! 
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' ments, that no Hiſtories will pleaſe their 


Appetite , but ſuch as are ſtufFd with 
Scandals and Abfurdities And this 


; proneneſs of the one to Credulity, and 
: of the other to Falſhood it is,which is the 
* occaſion that all Aﬀairs of Importance 


are communicated to our underſtandings, 
quite otherwiſe then as they were reaily 


+ tranſacted. Add to this, \ that many 


| 


times they who have been the mannagers 
of theſe Afﬀairs, and encourage the Au- 
thor of the Story, having ſometimes 


- } acted by the ſway of bad Principles, fur- 
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> * niſh the Writer with Memorials, fo far 
from diſcovering the real Truth, that 


they rather ſtifle it in thoſe politic Am- 
biguities, from whence .it is impoſlible 
to Diſinvelop it. Whence it comes to 
paſs, that the Hiſtorians themſelves be- 
ing firſt deceived , the Reputation of 
their Fidelity ſerves only to delude 0- 
thers. Moreover the ſeverity of Hiſtory 


-+1s ſuch, as not to ſuffer that her Authors 
' ſhould diſcover the leaſt reſentment of 


Injuries or Favours; She would bez town 
to the World without Hatred or F'art- 
tery ; without Fear or Hope; without 


ti refin'd Subtlety or AﬀeCta:ion; not to 
e: Criticiſe, but to Inſtrutt; nor to kindle 


I. 
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any hatred againſt the men themſelves, ! 
but a deteſtation of their Vices. 


ESSAY. LXXV. 


Felicity of the Times but rare-. 

ly known, when it was law- 
tul io think what ever thou wouldit ; 
and what thy Thoughts were, thoſe 
0 utter freely. 


Says D*Ablancourt, A Subjeft more Am- 
ple and leſs Thornie,upon which a Man might 
fearleſs utter whatſoe're he thought , which 
was no ſmall Happineſs. 


Court Flatterers obſerve this for a cer- 
tain Mzxime, Never to ſpeak what they 
think, but always to ſpeak what they ne- 
ver think, or at leaſt never intend. And 
thence it is, that Princes being accu-; 
ſtom'd to underitand 'em, thoſe Perſons 
that are Sincere and Real-hearted, are 
at a Nonplus how to pleaſe their Hu 
mours, and by conſequence to make their! 
Fortunes. Beſides, *tis no ſuch Errout 
in Princes, as generally the Common ſort 
believe, 
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believe, not always to favour and eſteem 
thoſe Perſons, who freely and frankly 


' ſpeak their own Thoughts. For beſides, 
' that freedom of Speech approackes too 


near forbidden Licence, it is alſo no leſs 
ſubject to heighten into Imprudent Zeal, 
which frequently leaves behind moſt mor- 


' ral ſtings in the nice Breaſts of Princes. 


The ſimplicity of the Dove at Court ſig- 
nifies nothing, if it be not manag'd by 
the wiſdom of the Serpert, 


ESSAY LXXVI 


T JRoſperity 'and Succeſs, © with 
ſharper Probes, explore the 
Minds of Men ; for Miſertes are en- 
dur'd, but we are corrupted by Feli- 
city. Thou perhaps wilt retain thy 
Fidelity, thy Liberty , thy Friend- 
ſhip, the chiefeſt bleſſings and per- 
fections of the Mind ; but others 
will endeavour to vitiate thy good 
Nature by their Flatteries. Adulati- 
on, and glozing Sycophaatries, the 
molt pernicious poylon of a vertuous 
H $ Incli- 
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Inclination, while every one ſeeks his 
own Profit and Intereſt, will break 
in upon thee. Thou and I diſcourſe 
. this day together with Sincerity and 
Cordial Integrity, others more wil- 
lingly addreſs themſelves to our For- 
tune then to us. For to perſuade a 
Prince to what it behoves him to do, 
is a task of great difficulty. But to 
Flatter any Prince, there's no Ate. 
ction requir'd, To be Begotten or 
Deſcend from Princes is meerly Fi- 
Ctitious, nor is valu'd any farther. 
Nero will be alſo always wiſl'd for 
by the worſt of Men;however 1t mult 
be both Our Cares, that he be not 
wilh'd for by the Good and Vertu- 
ous, But this is not a time to inſiſt 
{onger upon Admonitions. The 
molt protitable and the ſhorteſt Me- 
thod ia the regulation of thy ACQti- | 
ons, is to conſider what thou wouldſt 
require, and what not, from ano- 
ther Prince, For thou art now to 
Govern a Pcople that will not brook | 
an | 
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an Abſolute Servitude, add will be 
as impatient of Abſolute Liberty. 


Says D'Ablancourt, Proſperity has more 
power ful Incentives then Adverſity, for we 
ive way to the one and reſiſt the otger, 
(Which words are more obſcure then re 
Text it (ef. )Ths thy Iiclinations prompt thee 
ro preſerve thy Vertue, thry that have acce/s 
to thee, will have loſt thezr own, ( Which 
is quite contrary to the ſenſe of Tacitn. 
Thrre is nothing ſo eaſie as Complaiſance, 
and therefore all Alen are ready to make uje 
of it. But there are few Perſons that ad- 
viſe Princes what they ought to do, becauſe it 
15a Tak of too great difficulty. ( Here al- 
ſo is the ſenſe of Tacitas again miſtaken. ) 
'Tis by Fortune that Men are born Sovereign 
Princes. ( Here again Tacitus expreſſes 
himſelf more at large.) Only, Do thou 
learn that the ſhorteſt way to Govern well, is 
to conſider what 1s to be Approv'd, and what 
Condemn'd in other Princes ;, to avoid the 
one, and follow the example of the other. 
(Which latter-words are ſuperfluous.) Ne- 
ver were more Noble, nor more Univerſal 
Aamonitions given to Princes, to guard them- 
themſelves from the contagion of Flattery. 
Here they are warn'd, that Proſperity runs 
*em boidione into more Imyieties then Adver- 
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for that it uſually plunges *em into all man- | 


ner of Luxury, and all that Tacitus calls 


the Licence of Regality. Which was the | 
Reaſen of that Saying of Tiberius himelf, | 
That the more Puiſſant he was, the more in | 
danger he was of Falling ; and that he could 


net have his Anthority, without Diminiſhing 
the Law, 


Thus what Galba ſays to P:ſo, that the 
obſequious Reſpect which all men would 
pay to his Perſen' would corrupt his Ver- 


tue, Is a wholeſom Admonition which he ' 
gives to all Princes, not to confide in the : 


conſtancy of thejr own Reſolutions, nor 


in their natural inclination to Juſtice, in |: 


regard that if they bow their Ears to 


their Flatterers, Adulation by vertue of | 


her alluring Blandiſhments, will glide at 
length through the Ears into the Heart, 
ard tear from thence all Shame, all Mo- 
deration, Docihty, Gratitude , Clemen- 
cy, and all other Vertues whatever that 


harbours there. ezeray gives us a re- 


markable Example of this, in the Perſon 
of Heiiry Il. His Reign, ſaith he in his 
Life, m:ght be call'd the Reign of Favorites 
(and conſequently of Flatterers) they 
brought to perfection their Deſion, and abſo- 
Intely Enzruated whatever he had of con- 


ſtant | 
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ſtant Reſolution, and at length difſolv'd him 


into all Voluptuouſneſs. Andthat they might 


| poſſeſs him wholly to themſelves, they per ſua- 


ded him not to ſhew himſelf ſo frequently and 
ſo publicly to his Subjeits as his Predeceſſors 
had done, but to keep bimſelf reſerv'd and 
clofe like the Eaſtern Monarchs; or if he did 
at any time appear among 'em, that it ſhould 
be with all the dazling Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence imaginable, or elſe to let *em know him 
by the Abſoluteneſs of his Commands ; but 
above all, to break, the Neck of that Cuſtom 


among the French of making Remonſtrances, . 


and to make 'em underſtand that there was no 
other Juſtice but his Will, (For according 
to the Dictates of Flattery , *tis but a 
precarious Reign, and an Acquteſcence in 
tingle Authority, which extends it ſelf no 
farther, then only Things permitred. ) 
With theſe Flatteriesthey ra1®d him to a high 
Opinion of himſelf, and filld him with a 
Conceit, tyat be was the Greateſt Prince. in 
the World: That all the Politics of his very 
Youth, were Maſter pieces; and that all the 
Prudence of the moſt Cunmng Art: ſes 11 thut 
Profeſſion, was but meer Ignorance in compa- 
rifon of his. 

Nor is there any Prince whatever, to 
whom at leaſt ſome of their Flatterers do 
not ſay as much: A fulticieat demouſtra- 
H 5 L100 
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tion that they ſpeak not to the Perſon, 
but the Fortune of the Prince, which 1s 
The ſole obje&t of their Adorations. As; 
for the advantage of being born a Prince,, 
Galba tells Piſo 'twas only an accident of; 
Fortune, to let him underſtand, that it 
was not an Honour to be ſo highly glo- 
ry'd in by Princes, as being that which 
they receiv?d from another, and was no 
Honour to *em farther, then they gave it 
luſtre by the brightneſs of their own 
Vertue. They that told Nero he needed 
no other Rule whereby to govern himielt 
then the Examples of his Anceſtors, 
while they Flatter'd him with the great-. 
neſs of his Birth, did but give him an 
oblique hint, that having Augaſtzs for 
his Great Grand-father, and Germanicus 
for his Grand: father, it beſt became him 
to derive his Glory from the Imitation 
of thoſe two Perſons ; For it is not No- 
bility of ExtraCtion that makes a Prince. 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, were all 
Huſtrious by Deſcent, but Scandals to 
the Empire and the Family of the Ceſars. 
Neither is jt the vaſt extent of Domini- 
on that makes an Emperour ; but on the 
contrary 'tis rather a Burthen, which on- | 
ly ſerves to diſplay the Weakneſs of the 
Prince , and by conſequence to _— 
im | 
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him Contemptible, when he is found ro 
be incapable of Government. Witneſs 
Galba, who when he came to the Em- 
pire, through his want of Parts, loſt all 
the Reputation which he had acquir'd, 
while he was only Governour of a Pro- 
vince; whom all Men would have judg'd 
moſt fit for the Imperial Dignity, uzleſs 
he had Reign'd. 

A Prince therefore is never to be ac- 
compred a Great Prince, unleſs the glo- 
ry of his Merit be equal to thoſe of his 
Fortune. Hiſtorians, ſays rchizveh, 
gave greatcr Applaulſes to Hie0 of Syra 
caſe, while he was but as yet a private 
Perſon, then to Perſeus, when "he was 
King of Z7zccdon; for that H:cro wanted 
nothing bur a Kingdom to be a Prince, 
whereas the other had nothing in him of 
a King,but his Kingdom. An Argument, 
that Poſterity conſiders neither- Roya! 
Birth, nor Royalty it ſelf, as not defers 
vivg its Eſteem, but how the Prince ma- 
nag?d his Aﬀairs, and carry'd himſelf in 
lo 'high and difficult an Employment: 
And in this ſenſe it was, that Tiberr:s 
pray'd the Gods to graft him a quiet 
Mind to the end of his Life, and all ne- 
ceſſary Underſtanding of the Law of 
God and Man, that after his Deceaſe, his 
Nam? 
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Name and his Ations might be Honour'd | 
with the remembrance and approbation | 


of all his Subjefts. Obſerve by the way, 
that 1n the ſame place he tells the Senate, 
how highly Honour'd ſhould he deem 


— 0 


himſelf, if Poſterity do him but that Ju- | 


ſtice to acknowledge him for a Prince 
" worthy his Anceſtors, Vigilant, Reſojute 


in Dangers, and Zealous for the Public ' 


Welfare, fearleſs of Envy or Hatred. 
To inform thoſe who are Born Princes, 


that it ovght to be their chiefeſt Ambi- | 


tion to ſhew themſelves worthy of their 


Iluſtrious Extraftion, in performing glo- ' 
rious Actions, deſerving the Remem- |; 
brance of al! ſucceeding Ages. And this | 
was that which Of#avins himſelf con- | 


firm'd, win his Mother and his Father 
in Law diluading him, to acknowledge 
himſelt Heir to 7ulius Ceſar, he rejeftcd 
their Counſel, 2ffirming , *twould be a 
ſhame for him to think himſelf above a 
Fortune that C«/ar thought him worthy 
of: To whoic Opinton” he would rather 


ſtand then uheirs, who underſtood not | 


his Worth. But co return to Galba. 


Nero, ſaid he, will be always lamented | 
and wilh'd for by the Wicked ; but it | 
muſt be our Duty {ſo to behave cur ſelves | 


that good Men too, may have no reaſon 
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to lament his loſs ; which certainly they 


; will do, if we prove no better then He. 


This is an Admonition ſo much the more 
neceſſary for Princes, in regard that Flat- 
terers, by applauding their ACtons 


Conceit into their minds, that they ſur- 
paſs all their Predeceſlors , make 'em 
ſometimes worſe then they , whoſe me- 
mories are become molt odious. *Tis a 
burdenſom thing to ſucceed a Vertuous 
Prince, ſays Plizy in his Panegyric, in re- 
gard it is a difficult labour to gain that 
Aﬀe&tion which he had done. Which 
was the Reaſon that the younger Plizy 
told 7Trajan, that no Body would covet 
to Sncceed him , becauſe no Body could 
preſume to equal him. But it is no leſs 
dangerous to ſucceed a bad Prince; for 
inſtead of this happy Eſfe@ , thar the 
vertue of a Predecellor ſhould ſerve to 
enflame the Emulation of him that ſuc- 
ceeds, it happens that while he fears to 
be deſpis'd or hated upon the negleCt of 
his Duty, the Vices of the Predeceſlor 
ſeem to authoriſe, or at leaſt excnſe the 
the miſcarriages of the ſucceeding Prince. 
Whence it happens that the Jaccer, not 
having any recent Example of moderati- 
on to vpbraid his Liberties, and check 
his 
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his Irregularities, he throws of his Mask, 
and abandons himſelf to all manner of 
Luxury and Impiety, inſomuch that his 
Predeceſlor, though he had been very in- 
ordinate, is many times recall'd again in 
wiſhes for a good Prince. Thus the loſs 
of Tiberius was bewaild in the Reign of 
Caligula, Caligula in the Reign of IVero, 
and Nero in the Reign of Domitins : So 
true it is, that wickedneſs finds out new 
Rivals every day, eſpecially among bad 
Princes, that ſuffer themſelves to be gui- 
ded by thetr Flatterers ; that bad Exam- 
ples can never ſtop their career, when 
once they have begun; but that when once 
they are ſtray*d out of the high Road,they 
never ſtop till they precipitate themſelves 
into an Abyſs of all Diſorders. 

Laſtly, ſays Galba, if thou wouldſt 
know in ſhort, what method is moſt pro- 
per to gain the Eſteem and Love. of the 
People over which thou art to Rule, cal] 
to thy remembrance whatever has been 
applauded or condemn'd in the Princes 
that have Reign'd in thy time, and then 
do thou of tiy own accord, as formerly 
Mecenazs advisd Auguſtus, ſo ma- 
nage the conduct of thy Rule, as thou 
wouldſt expect another Prince ſhould do, 
wert thou a Subject to the fame Perſon. 
1he 
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The Younger Pliny commends Trajan for 
his obſervance of this Precept. Long haſt 
thou liv?d among us (ſaid he) and ventur d 
mith us through the ſame danger, and thereby 
thou giv'ſt us an apparent demonſtration, that 
thou art not forgetful of the Wiſhes and Com- 
plaints which thou weret wont to makg among 
us, for in thy Sovereignty doſt thou fulfil, 
whatever thou didſt once deſire ſo ardemtly, 
when a private Subjet? only with this 
difference, that thou art more benign aid 
clement toward us, then thou didſt then defire 
the Prince ſhould be moderate toward thy Self. 
And thence, whereas before we wiſht for no 
other bappineſs, then to have a Prince but 
ſomewhat better then the worſt of all that ever 
we had (ſpeaking of Domitian) we are now, 
by thy means, become ſo nice and difficult, 
that we cannot euanre any other then the Beſt 
of Emperors. 

And in ſeveral other parts of the ſame 
Panegyric, 1 hou mak'ſt the choice of thy 
Friends , among the moſt Vertuous; and 
truly it ts but juſt, that they ſhould be belov'd 
by a good, who have been hated by a wicked 
Prince. Thou know'{? the difference between 
Domination & Supreme Rule ,whichis the rea- 
ſon that they who are now moſt acceptable to 
the Prince, have the greateſt Antipathy to a 
Tyrannical Maſter, Thou know'(t, that there 
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can be no Power ſo great conferr'd on any 
ſingle Perſon, but that Liberty ſtill is more 
deſirable then Maſterleſs Speriority. _ And 
yet ſo far art thou from triumphing over our 
Patience, that thy Triumphs are only oer 
the pride of wicked Princes. Thou livſt 
among us like a Father with his Children, 
Tis lawfull to approach thy preſence, to ac- 
company, and ſpeak to thee, Nor is it thy 
Pride that puts a concluſion to the Diſcourſe, 
but a modeſt (hame and fear of being too im- 
porturate, Thou Govern'ſt us, and we Obey, 
but yet 0 othewiſe then we Obey the Laws. 
Thou haft bard up the paſſage to thy Exrs 
againſt grcedy Sycophants, who excited thy 
Predecefjurs to nothing but Rapine and Violence, 
Ard now there being no ſuch Prince that will 
afford a ready Ear to pernicious Counſels, 
there are none that now will undertake to pive 
it. Inſomuch that being highly: oblig*d to 
Thee, for the Integrity of thy Manners, we 
are yet myre engag'd to thy Verturs, for the 
amenament of our own, which the Servility of 
former Times had ſo horribly perverted. 
So powerful 15 the Example of a Yertuous 
Prince, whether out of.that veneration 
wich a!} Men pay him,or the defire which 
we have t0 pleaſe him in our Imitation, 
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ESSAY [LXXVIL 


I/o's Oration was modeſt and 
civil; nor did he want the Fa- 

vour of the Father's; many out of 
pure good will and atiection ; more 
vehemently they that leaſt deſired it; 
the Middle fort, and the Moderate 
party were the moſt, all meditating 
private Intereſt, while obviouſly ob- 
{equious without Care of the Public. 


Says D*Ablancourt ; Piſo's Oration was 
| wery modest, and receiv'd with applauſe by 

the Flattery of ſome, and the Aﬀeftion of 
| others. They who had the leaFt deſire, teſti 
| fy dthe moit, and every one ſuffer d himſelf 
| to be buſy'd by his particular ImereFt, without 
any Care of the Republic. 


A-new Prince always occaſions the 
growth of new Intereſts, new ExpeCta- 
tions, and new Sycophants. And Flat- 
tery was the more exceſſive toward P/o, 
while every one believ?'d that Sycophan- 
try could not chooſe but be acceptable to 
a 
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a Perſon who had always been the Mark 
of Adverſe Fortune. For there 1s nothing 
ſo lulling to the Sences 3s to be Flatter'd, 
Careſsgd ard Honour'd, after a Man has 
been along time Unfortuuate. And for 
that reaſon it was that Galba, putting 
him in mind of his former condition, H:- 


therto (ſaid he) thor ha#F only experimented | 


the Cruelties of Fortune ; now ſhe begins to 
look upon thee with a favourable Eye : How: 
ever be ſure to ſtand upon thy Guard, for it is 
more eaſie conit antly to undergo Adverſuy, as 
thou hat done, then to reſsit Allurements of 
Proſperity, ſo ingenious in depraving our In- 
clinations, *T'is not to be queftiond but that 
thou art a Perſon of great Vertue, but if once 
thou giv? admiſion to Flattery, ſhe will ſoon 
3mpair thy Vertue. Thele and ſuch like 
wereGalba's Expreſſions (ſays T acirns) to 
Piſo, as to a Private Perſon, whom he 
was about to make -an Abſolute Prince, 
but. all the reſt he ſpoke as to a Prince al- 
readyEnthron'd.Tolet us underſtand that 
Galba ſpoke to the Perſon of the Prince, 
whereas Sycophants make their Addreſſes 
only to- his Fortune : That the firſt Ad- 
moniſh'd him, as a Father and a Prince ; 
but that others Flatter'd him, as the Per- 
{on that already was their Lord and Ma- 
ſter ; That Subjects are only capable of 
Flattery, 


—— 
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Flattery,becauſe they only ſeek to pleaſe 3 
whereas the Prince who makes his Choic®© 
of a Succeſſor, beſpeaks him cordially and 
ſincerely, and gives him no other then 
only the beſt of Counſet. 


_ —ſ 


ESSAY LVXXIIL 


HE moſt Favour'd of his en- 

franchiz?d Slaves, and other 
Servants, laid before him the Pomp 
of Nero's Court, his Luxury , his 
Adulteries, his Divorces, and ince- 
ftuous Wedlocks, and all thoſe 
other Pleaſures of Imperial Reign, 
all which he thir{t*d after, and which 
if he'had the Courage, were his 
own ; but if he trifled away his Op- 
portunity, would be another's. 


His principal DomeStics, (ſays D* Ablan- 
court ) ceas'd not to lay before him the Luxury 
and Licence of Princes, and to upbraid him 
ſecretly, for abandoning to another , that 
which was in his power to ſeize as his own, 


Thus 
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Thus we ſee the gay Allurements that 
Sycophants make uſe of to provoke the 
Appetites of Princes, and incenſe *em to 
Luxury. This is that which they call, 
Releaſing Kings from the Suvjeftion of Ward: 
ſhip; but indeed (ſays Mezeray ) Is the 
putting them beſide their Sences and their 
Reaſon, Otho hed ſpent his Youth in De- 
bauchery, and had infinuated himſelf into 
Nero's Favour and Confidence, by the imi- 
tation of his Voluptuouſneſs and Vices, 
Piſo, on the other ſide, had always liv'd 
a ſober Life, and without Scandal, but 
the ſeverity of his Manners, which pleas'd 
Galba, Ciſpleas'd the old Court, which 
Nero had accuſtom'd to honour a Vo- 
luptuous Prince, no leſs then former- 
ly they were wont to reverence a Pru- 
dent and Moderate Sovereign. There- 
fore it was that Ortho, who was of the 
ſame temper with Nero, and as ſuch a one, 
deſir*d by all the Courtiers, was ſo highly 
encourag'd by his Domeſtics, and his 
Friends, to take Poſleſſion of the Empire. 
For the looſer and more extravagant ſort 
of Courtiers are afraid of nothing more 
then a Vertuous and Vigilant Prince, be- 
cauſe their Intereſt is incompatible with 
his Duty. The young King (lays Mex e- 
ray, Ipeaking of Charles VIII.) was natu- 
rally 
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rally erclin'd to the Hudy of Vertue, addifting 


himſelf, as much as his leiſure would permit 
him, to the reading of good Authors, and to 
converſe with learned Men. But the Syco- 
phant, to whoſe humour, a ſerious and pru- 
dent Prince is a burthenſom Mater, before 
the Year was out, plung'd him again into the 
love of Toys and Women. | 

I find moreover two or three things 
more to be obſerv'd upon the Choice 
which Galba made of Piſs to ſucceed him, 
rather then Ortho, who being the firſt who 
had declar'd himſelf for Galba, was in 
hopes to have been adopted for his Son. 
The firſt is, that Galba rather choſe to 
expoſe himſelf to Ctho's Reſentment, to 
whom he was fo highly oblig'd, then to. 
advance to the Empire a Perſon, who 
was guilty of all Nero's Vices ; confider- 
ing, that would be of little benefit to the 
Publick-weal to have eſcap'd Vero's Vio- 
lencies, ſhould it relapſe under the 


Power of his Companion in Debauchery. 
The ſecond thing 1s, that Vertuous Prin- 


ces make it their chiefeſt Glory to chooſe 
a good Succeſſor ; whereas a bad Prince 
endeavours to find a worſe then himſelf, 
to the end he may be miſs'd, when gone. 
Auguftus (ſaid Galba to Piſo) made Choice 
of a Succeſſor out of his own Family, but 1 
chooſe 
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chooſe mine out of the Commonwealth : Not | 


that I am deStitute either of Kindred oy 
Friends, but becanſe of all my own and thine, 
thou ſeem'it-to me mo#F worthy ts be the Heir 
of my Fortune, My Age peruits me not to 
ao the Roman People any other kindneſs, but 
only to leave them a Vertuous Succeſſor, But 
thou who art in the flower of thy Youth, ha#t 
it within thy power to bleſs 'em with a Yer- 
tuons Prince and long Tranquility. The 
Younger Pliny tells us, that Nerva was 
belov'd and lamented by all good Men, 
for that he had made ſuch Proviſion, that 
no body ſhould have canſe to miſs him, 
and being a moſt worthy Prince himſelf, 
he was not afraid to make Choice of one 
that might exceed him. And in another 
Place he ſays, That a good Succeſſor is a 
moſt evident Mark of the Divinity of the 
Prince that makes the Election. 

The lalt thing is, the difierence be- 
tween the Advice which Princes give to 
their Succeſlors, and that which Syco- 
phants give to Princes. When a Prince 
admoniſhes another, 'tis his uſual cuſtom 
to tell him, that Sovereignty is a weighty 
Burthen, and a Condition above all others 
moſt ſubje&t to the Capriccio's of Fortune: 
That the Higher a man is exalted, the 
more in danger he itands of the Precipice : 
That 
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[That Power 4s never truly.ſecure, when 
exceſlive , and rarely longer- permanent 
then the Life of him that exerciſes it : 
That there is nothing in the World fo 
unſtable, or ſo difficult to preſerve, as 
the Fame of Power that reſts not on its 


proper foundation, of Juſtice and Rea- 


| ſon: That it is impoſlible for a Prince to 


know or act all things himſelf, and there- 
fore had need of good Counſel and Afſi- 
ſtance : That his Miniſters and He, tranſ- 
ating unatimouſly together, the Public 
Afﬀairs will be better manag'd : That he 
ought not to ſtudy Dominion over Slayes, 
but equal Government over Children and 
Subjects accuſtom'd to rational and nor 
to blind Obedience : That Loyal Subjects 
never grudge to pay Taxes or Impoliti- | 
ons, but ill brook the Violence, the Cru- 
elty and Avarice of the Officers : That a 
Government cannot long ſubſiſt between 
unjuſt Command and forc'd Obedience. 
I do not Intereſt my ſelf, ſaid 7rberins, in 
in the Choice of Edils, Pretors or Con- 
ſuls ; ſomething greater and moreſublime 


is expected from a Prince ; nor do I make 
uſe of Power, where I can a& by Law. 
Then he goes on, that Liberality, when 
exceſſive, proves pernicious, as forcing to 
repeir by Injuſtice, what Ac 

as 
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has diſſipated ; That Clemency advan- 
ces the Reputation of Princes ; and that 
having all things at their Command, 
there remains nothing for them to deſire 
* more, then only to Eternize their Happy 
Memories. Theſeare the Temples, thoſe 
the Noble Statues, ſaid Tiberius, that 1 
deſire to be erected in your minds ; for 
as for thoſe that are built of Stone, ſhould 
I deſerve the hatred of ſucceeding Apes, 


they would be ſcorn'd, and ſoon defac'd. | 


On the other ſide, Sycophants infuſe 
into the ears of Princes, that they have 
not only an Abſolute Power, but a Uni- 
verſal Underſtanding, and that their Sub- 
jects can pretend to nothing but only the 
Honour of a blind Obedience : That the 
Will and Pleaſure of a Prince, is the Rule 
of Juſtice, and by conſequence, that all 
the ACftions of Kings are Infallibly Juſt : 
That a Prince who Governs according to 
Laws, 1s only a Precarious Prince ; and 
that he who liſtens to the Advice of his 
Counſel, is a Pupil: That all ways and 
means whatever which conduce to the 
preſervation of Authority, arehoneſt and 
lawful, provided they be ſucceſsful : 
That the Impov'riſhing of the People, 
and keeping the Nobility Low, are the 
main Pillars of Imperial Power. That 
Privi- 
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Privileges, Exemptions and Moderate 
Taxes ſerve only to render the People 
untrattable and mutinous ; whereas they 
are ſupple, ſubmiſs and yielding, when 
they have nothing to loſe : That Luxury, 
Adulteries, Revelling and choice of Wo- 
men, are the Rewards of Principality : 
Thar Its of little importance to be be- 
lov'd, but of great moment to be fear'd ; 
for that Fear is ſupported by the dread 


| of Puniſhment, which never ceaſes ; bur 


that Love 1s preſerv'd only by a certain 
tie of Complaiſance, which Men as often 
break, as fancy and humour inſpire 'em : 
That Clemency 1s a dangerous Vertue, 
and Modeſty fitting only for a Citizens 
Wife. And Jlaſtly, That Princes never 
need take any care what Polterity ſzys of 
'em, as being no competent Judge of the 
Truth or Falſhood of thoſe that applaud 
or diſcommend, ince 'tis the Fate of Hi- 
ſtorians, to be always fuſpected either of 
Flattery or Malice. 
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: ESSAY LXXIX. 


= -. Hen from all Parts of the City 
as Othonians met Othonians, 

ome augmented the general Fears, 
others minc'd the Truth, not then 


refraining from their wonted Adulz- 
tion. 


— Cc. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; People crouded tog 
ther from all Parts of the City, ſome — 
ting the danger, others leſſening it as much} 
not forgetting their uſual Flattery even in 
that extremity. 


Otho was Proclaim'd Emperor , and 
Galba now no longer in Poſleſſion of the 
Sovereignty 3 nevertheleſs there were 
ſome People that Flatter'd the Unfort 
nate Prince, as if after he had loſt the 
Empire, he had ſomething of higher Ad- 
vantage to loſe. An evident proof, that 
Sycophants never can find in their hearts 
to ſpeak ſincerely to Princes; and that 
Princes are Flatter*d, becauſe *tis the 
Mode, without the leaſt anxiety for their 
g00d 
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good or 11] ſucceſs. Sycophants never tell 
'em any thing but what is gratefui, tho? 
it be ne'er ſo prejudicial. They who 
footh'd up Galba at ſuch a Conjuncture, 
when the preſervation of the Imperial 
Dignity, and his Life lay at ſtake, were 
ſo much the more to blame, in regard 
they knew that Galba was always deſirous 
that the Truth ſhould be told him, as one 
that deteſted Flattery ; and that his Safe- 
ty then depended upon true Intelligence 
of the imminent danger. But in ſhort, 
It is the Fate of Princes to be deluded, 
even to the laſt minute of their Lives. 


 Mezeray tells us, That after the Frensl 


had loſt the Caſtle of St. Angelo, between 
Padua and Milgine the moſt prudent 
Captains (and particularly Lew:s de 1 
Tremoulle) were of opinion, that Francis 
the Firſt ſhould raiſe his Siege, laying 
before him, That his Army was waited a 
third part more then he was mad: believe it 
was ; that five thouſand Griſons had deſerted 
him, under pretence of going to defend their 
own Country again#t the Milaneſes, who per- - 
baps with their connivance, had taken Cla- 
venna from them; and that the Enemics 
Army , for want of Pay , would certain- 
ly Dizband within fifteen days at far- 
theft, But thoſe Reaſons were mot of force 
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ſufficient to alter his Reſolutions. The Syca- 
phantries of his Favourites, over-rul'd thi ' | 
Connſels of his Experienc'd Captains, And | 
that was the reaſon that his Enemies, not able 
any lonrer to keep their Forces in a Body re- 
ſolw?d to give the King Battcl ; who was 
there taken Priſoner, together with the Chief 
Nobility of the Kingdow. So that it was 
held for Prophetical, what a Jeſter told 
the King, when he had concluded upon 
the War of Jraly : Sir ( ſaid he) you 
Counſellors ſeem to me, to be a company of 
. Fools, They ſay very true, that your Mas 
jeSby ſhall enter Italy ; but they do not tell 
you how you ſhall get out again. 


—_— 
—_ 


ESSAY AAXE 


Shall not boaſt of my. Nobility 
or Moderation (laid Po to the 
Þretorians,) nor 1s there any nece- 
ſity tor me to diſpute my Vertues in 
competition with Orho. His Vices, 
in which he only glories, ruin'd the 
Empire, even then, when he aCtcd 
Nero's Friend. 
Says D'Ablancourt ; There was no need 


for 
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for him to urge his Vertues there, nor thoſe af 
his AnceFtor Sy 11 compariſon wit, Otho's 
vices, which had ruin a the Empcre, when he 
was no more then a private Perſon, But thts 
does not expreſs the ſenſe of Tacitus (Cum 
zmicum Imperatinis Agecet) by rh:ch Le 
plainly gives us to underſtand, that Otho was 
Nero's Confident, and the Pandas toms Plea- 
ſures, and conſequently the cauſe of the Diſ- 
orders of his Retgn, 

To be a gocd Prince, 'tis not ſufft- 
cient for bim to be only better then 
one that has been very vicious. Ocho 
had liv'd a life ſo licentious, while he 
was one of Nero's Courtiers, that P:/o, 
whoſe Manners were without reproach, 
would have thought himſelt diitononr'd 
to have made a Parallel between his De- 
ſerts, and Otho's Vices. On the cther 
ide, Sycophants obſerve this method , 
that when a Prince is guilty of thoſe Miſ- 
carriages which are abhorr'd by all the 
World, they ſtil] amuſe *em with ſtories 
of the Vices of his Predeceſſors, or of 
ſuch and ſuch Princes living at the ſame 
time ; which they aggravate to that de- 
Tree, "that his own ſeem Peccadillo's and 
Trifles in reſpe&t of their Enormities. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that inſtead of 
Amendment, he grows Worſe. And 
I 3 there- 
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therefore if it were true that Comines 
ſpoke thoſe words to Lewis XI. whoſe Fa- 
_ vourite he was, which he repeats 1n his 
Aemoire , we may ſuſpect him to have 
been as much a Sycophant as any of the 
Reſt. 

Comines, ſays Mezeray, repreſents him 
extremely prudent in Adverſity, on that pene- 
trated to a Miracle into the Intereſts and 
Thoughts of Men, and then made a dex- 
trous tife of 'em to his own ends, ragingly 
ſuſpitious and jealous of his Power ;, abſolute 
in his Will ; Inexorable;, a terrible Oppreſ- 
ſor of his Subjects, and yet one of the beſt 
Princes of bis Time. 

Certainly the reſt were then moſt hai- 
nous Criminals, or elſe Comines was a 
great Sycophant. As for what P:/o- ſaid; 
that Crhohad a mind to the Empire 1n the! 
Reign of IVero, whoſe chiefeſt Confident! 
he had been, for three or four Years to- 
gether , thereby we are inſtructed that; 
Sycophants ( for Ortho, while a. private 
Perſon, was his Crafts-maſter in that 
goodly Calling) are the common Peſts of 
Kingdoms, by reaſon of the pernicious: 
Counſels which they infuſe into the Ears 
of Princes, which is the reaſon that Tas 
citus calls *em the Corrupters of Govern- 
ment, and Pedagogues of Tyranny. 
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ESSAY LXXAL 


| OR was it Judgment or 
Truth that ſway'd their Ate- 
ions, but according to Cuſtom, 
licence of Acclamation, and a habit 
of Flattering any Perſon whatſo- 


ever, 


Says D'Ablancourt, 'Tis neither Aﬀetti- 
on nor Judgment, but Cuſtom and Flattery., 
Far ſhort of the Author's ſenſe. 


There are very few Princes that are 
beloy*d, or indeed that can eſcape Irra- 
tional and Bruitiſh Hate; But they-are all 
Flatter'd without exception. For that 
Flattery never makes its Addreſſes to the 
Perſon, generally the Objects of it will, 
but 'to their Fortune which is always a- 
dor'd ; Galba was deſpis'd becauſe of his 
Old Age, and hated for his Severity, and 
his: Covetouſneſs : Nevertheleſs, both 
People and Grandees could not forbear to 
Flatter him, while they demanded Orho's 
Life, and the Baniſhment of all his Ac- 
complices, ſo long as they thought the 

I 4 Con-. 
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Conſpiracy would be cruſh'd before it got 
to a head. And when the Report was 
| ſpread ahroad that Ortho was kill'd, they 
| not only expreſs*'d their Joy by public 
| Acclamations and Gongratulations , but 
a great number of the Knights and Sena- 
tors who thought Orho dead, crouded to 
the Palzce to Congratulate him, bemoan- 
ing their hard Fortune, that had reſcu'd 
| Otho. from their Revenye. An- evident 
| Example to teach us how little truſt or 
heed there is to be given to the fair words 
or ſ{crvices of Sycophants, and: how un- 
wary thoſe Princes are that put their 
Confidence on ſuch weak and failing Sup- 
port : They were therefore in the Right, 
who to encourage Flavins Salinns to take 
up Arms for his Brother Yeſpatian againſt 
V:rellins, told him, that the People, who 
ſeem*d to love Yitelins, would change 
both their Opinions and. their. Notes, 10. 
ſoon as he ſhould declare himſelf ; and”: 
that all the Flatteries, and Acclamations;.. 
which the Multitude bollow?d forth to 
Vitellins, would as loudly fill the Fire and 
| Honour of Yeſpatian, ſo ſoon as they 
* fqund the ſtrength of his Party. 


—_ ——_—_— 
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——_— IIENY 


ESSAY LXXXIL 


\F Menaces an undaunted Con- 
temner ; impenetrable to Flat: 


tery. 


Says D'Ablancourt ;. Invincible both to 
Flattery and Fear. 


The greateſt part of Princes make a 
much ſtouter Reliitance againſt Fear then 
Flattery. For Mcnaces provoke. their 
Courage; but Adulation poyſons the ve- 
ry Mind, and depraves their Inclinetions- 


| Menaces waken 'em, ſoft and ſoothing 


Sycophantry lulls 'em aſleep. And they 
lend an ear the more willingly to their 
Sycophants, in regard that Complaiſfance 
being one of the Properties of Love, they 
believe themſelves to be belov'd by thoſe 
that pleaſe their Humour. Cabrera tells 
us, that P/:l:p the Second, King of Sparn, 
had a cuſtom to interrupt his Sycophantgr 
with this Expreſſion, Dex ad efſo, y de 
2.4 lo que rmpart a : ct this alove, and talk 
ſomething to the purpoſe. - Words that: 
become the Lips of all Princes, to whom: 

I. Lely 
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their Sycophants never prattle other then 
what is either Prejudicial or Unprofita- 
ble. Beſides, that if Princes would not 
liſten to their Stories, but only to mat- 
ters of Importance, Flatterers would 
havelittle or nothing then to fay. 


ESSAY [LXXXIIL 


LL throng'd in heaps to the 
Camp, got before the next, 
itrove to out-run the formoſt , up- 
braided Galba, extoll'd the Soldiers 
Judgment, kiſs'd Orho's Hand ; and 
the greater their Difſimulation 


was, the more was the Buſtle and ' 


the Ceremony. 


Says D*Ablancourt, Every one made 


baſte before his Companion to get tothe Camp, 
where the Cursd Galba, applanded the So{- 


AY) DD Atl p—_—_— w_— —— — 


diers, and kiſs d Otho's Hand, redoubling | 


their Careſſes, the more feign'd they were, 


What 1 have already obſerv'd in the 
IV. and LXXXI. Articles may ſerve for 
an Explanation of this, and therefore 

| 
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Iſhall add no more then one ſingle Re- 
flection of Particulars, which is, That 
Flattery. is for the moſt part attended 
by. Treachery. For in regard that Syco- 
phants adore the Fortune only, not the 
Perſon of the Prince, they ſoon exchange 
their Perſon, when the Perſon exchanges 
once his Fortune. Witneſs their Inve- 
(tives againſt Galba, meerly to reconcile 
themfelves to Orho, whoſe Life they had 
demanded. but ſome few Hours before, 
for a Sacrifice to their fury. $0 that Ta- 
citus might well ſay, that whoever had 
beheld thoſe Hurries, would never have 
beliey'd but that they had - been another: 
Gang of People, and quite another Se- 
nate. Whichbrings to my remembrance: 
what a Roman Senator ſaid to Plancus, 
who was Secretary to Antonius, WO aC- 
cus*'d his Maſter and his Benefa@or of 
ſeveral Crimes, after he had been one of 
his moſt obſequious Flatterers. Certain- 
ly, ſaid he, Autonivs muſt have committed. 
a world of wicked Ati:ons, the day before 
thou left ſt him. Thus it 1s with Syco- 
phants, while the Prince's Liberality and 
Favours laſt, they Deifie him; but when: 
he either grows weary of their Com- 
pany , or by any Misfortune to be de-- 


priv'd of his Grandeur, they are the firſt; 
ta; 
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to render and leave his Reputation. So) 
true It is, that all ſorts of Friends never” 
believe thernſelves to be any way concern'd” 
in Gratitude to thoſe who are in Adyer- 
ſity ; or. that. the Fidelity of thoſe that 
have recciy'd the greateſt Fayours, is of 
any longer permanency then the good: 
Eortune of their Benefactor. 


_ 
— 


E.S-S A. F. LXXXIY. 


HE Mapiſtrates contend - to- 
outvie each other in Adula- 
'tion : The Fathers flock in- haſte to, 
the Senate : The Tribunitial Power :-' | 
The. Title of Auguſtus, and all the | 
reſt- of the Imperial Dignities, are 
decreed Ortho; every one Rriving to 
bury 1n Oblivion the ſcurrilous In- 
vectives and opprobrious Language: 
that had been promiſcuolly beſtowed. 
upon his Reputation before. 


Says D'Ablancourt 3 The Pretor 'aſ- 
ſembl'd the Senate, where the principal Men 
rive to outvie each other in Submiſſion and 
Elattery.They bequeath Otho the Tribunitial, 
Authority, 
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Aithority, the Title of Auguſtus; :and- alt 
the re#t of the" Imperial Hononrs,” in hopes he: 
vight forget the Affront and Injuries he had 


recety'd. 


Injuries done to Princes, are always 
repair*d by exceſs of Flatteries; and that 
ſo much-the rather, becauſe that ſort of 
Reparation coſts the Sycophants nothing, 
who have neither Honour nor Shame to 
expend. And then again, the Dread 
which terrifie the Roman Grandees, leſt 
Otho ſhould-revenge their former Oblo- 
quies, and abuſive Scurrility, ſerves as a 
Document to Great Perſonages to keep: 
within the bounds of Decency in ſeaſon of 
Turbulency and Diſorder, when the 
Common People let looſe the reigns of 
Vulgar Malice and Contempt. The Peo- 
ple are always exempted, by reaſon of 
their number. On the other ſide, the. 
Nobility are always expos'd, by reaſon 
of their Wealth, which cauſes all their 
Words and Actions to be narrowly 
ſcann'd and pry'd into. "The People 
however are over-joy*d when ſuch Ring-- 
leaders once abet, encourage and accom- 
pany their Inſolence: Tho' indeed, it 
ſhould be the conſideration of Grear Per- 
ſonages, that the Fayour-'of the Mobile, 


are 
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are no:ſhelter againſt a. Prince's Reſent» 
ment.. - For, to lay a Foundation upen, the 
HMultitudes (ſays Machiavil) is to build 
upon the Mud. 


_—_ 'Y Sa 


ESSAY LXXSXV. 


Itellizs, among the more pru- 

dent and ridgid fort, was 
thaught to be a Man of a poorand 
pitiful Spirit ; which his Fayourers 
call'd his Afﬀability and Mildneſs, 
as.being a Perſon that {quander'd 
away his own, and was.no lels pro- 
fule of other Mens, without either 


Moderation or Judgment : And thus. | 


they interpreted for Vertues, moſt 
Epregious Vices, in greedy hopes to. 
Command their Maſter. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; His readineſs to 
give away both his own and the, Eſtates of 
other Men , without rule or meaſure, was 
lock'd upon as Liberality and Genoreſity, tho” 
they that cenſur'd more ſeversly , calPd it 
his Weakneſs and Prodigality. But the eager 
ae fire 
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- deſire of Dominion, made. 'em diſguiſe his 
Vices under V\ Ita Appellations, " 


Sycophants extol the Vices of Great 
Men,becauſe it is their Intereſt to foment 
and cheriſh *em. So that if Princes had 
not_ their Vices, at what a loſs would 
Flatterers be, who have only that Sally- 
Port open to creep into their Fayour, and 
only that ſame ignominious means to pre- 
ſerve what they have once attain'd ? 
The Younger Pliny ſays, that Princes 
have no need of Maſters to inſtrutt %tm 
to be wicked ; yet let *em be ne'er ſo bad, 
yet they learn many things which elfe 
they never would have thought of, had 
not Sycophants been their Tutors. Nor 
is there any Vice to which a Prince may 
be prone, which they more ſeduliouſly 
labour to foſter and cheriſh, then his Lux- 
ury and his Prodigality, in regard they 
are Perſons that get the largeſt ſhare of 
his Profuſions. Henry III. of France, was 
one of the beſt Princes in the World, but 
Francis D'O, one of his principal Syco- 
phants, and as an addition to the King's 
Misfortune, Super-intendent of his Exche= 
quer, made ſwift haſte to corrupt and 
vitiate his good Nature. He was a Per- 
ſon ( ſays Dlozeray) entirely devoted to 
Luxury, 
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Luxury, who every. day perſuaded the King 
to make new Edits, which were called Burſal;. 
and to go to the Parliament, by his Preſence 
ro force.their Confirmation. And this was 
one of the chief Cauſes of. the ruine of 'that- 
Prince,by his loſing inſenſibly that Reſpett and. 
Aﬀettion which the People had for him : Nor 
did the Heads of the LEAGUE fail-to: 
make their advantage of it, by augmenting 
their Contempt and Averſion to his Perſon. 
To which the Inſolency of his Favourites did 
not a little contribute, who atted the parts of 
more then Sovereign Princes, and dispos'd of 
all things with an abſolute Will and Pleaſure, 


ESSAY LXXNVI. 


. Loud ſhout enſu'd. and the Ac- 
clamations of the People no 

leſs immoderate then diilemblPd : 
As it they had been pouring forth 
their Wiſhes for the Proſperity of 
Ceſar the Dif#ator, .or the Emperor 
Anguſtus., with equal ſtrife did they 
1mplore the Gods tor the Proſperity 
of. his Expedition ; not out of Fear 
or Love, but an inflan'd. deſire of ' 
Servitude.. Says: 
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Says D'Ablancourt ; The Oration was 
receiv'd with great applauſe, and attended 
by the feign'd and exceſſive Praiſes, as if 
they had been to honour the Departure of Cx- 
far Auguſtus ; and this not for Fear or Aﬀe- 
tion, but by the inſtint of Cuſtom and Flat- 
tery. 


I have obſerv'd in ſeveral places, that 
Flattery and Love are incompatible, - and 
never makes its Addreſles but only to the 
Fortune of Princes. So that altho' Otho 
fell ſhort of Cefar's Worth, or the Me- 
rits of Auguſtus, nevertheleſs the People 
pay'd him the ſame Honours which they 
wonld have render'd to either of Them, 
becauſe he was exalted to the ſame Dig- 
nity. ' For the People meaſure their Re- 
putation by the preſent Grandeur of the 
Prince, and: not by his Credit and Repu- 
tation, of which they are not capable to 
judge, - They deſpis'd' Galbs, for that 
being Old, his Reign could beof: no long 
endurance. On the other fide; Orho, far 
inferior to Galba for his Parts and Inte- 
grity, was reverenc'd becauſe his Youth 
promis'd a long Reign. 


E $- 
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ESSAY. LXXXVIL  |t 


T HO was deſirous of Battel : | a 
And his Brother 7 7#14anns, and | ! 
Proculus the Captain of his Guards, | 
as being Perſons of little Experience | | 
in War urg'd him on ; aſſuring him | 
that as Fortune, the Gods and 0rho's: | | 
Genius were preſent at his Councils, 
ſo would they alſo aſſiſt his Enter- 
priſes: A piece of Flattery which 
they made uſe of, left any.one ſhould 
oppaſe their Advice. 


Otho (ſays D'Ablancourt) was willing: 
ta pive Battel, ſeconded by his Brother, and. 
the- chief of the Pretoriun Conntiers, who 
Spur? d-bim on for mant of Experience, and. 
cryd out, That the Gods who had aſſiſted: 
Otho 7» managing the Deſign, wonldnever 
abandon him in the execution of it ; adding 
Flattery to Impatience, leſt any one ſhould pre- 
ſume to oppoſe 'em. 


There is no ſort of Flattery ſo bad, 


as.that which precipitates a Prince to the 
raſh 
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raſh and over-haſty execution of a De- 
ſign, where there can be no miſcarriage 
twice committed. In the moſt Impor- 
tant Aﬀeairs of Private Perſons, there is 
always ſome hope, or ſomething of laſt 
remedy, to which he may have recourſe ; 
ſo that a Man with the abſolute ruine of 
himſelf, may try a ſecond Fortune. But 
the Aﬀairs of Princes, eſpecially ſuch as 
are advanc'd of a ſudden from a Private 
Condition to Abſolute Dominion, and: 
whoſe unſtable Fortune is ſtill upon the 
Totter, are ſubjeft toſo many Accidents, 
and depend upon ſo many Circumſtances, 
that the ſmalleſt Error: is-enovgh -to un- 
hinge the whole Frame of their-Deſigns 
for ever. Hiſtory furniſhes us with a re- 
markable Example of the Fatality of Sy- 
cophant Advice in the Perſon of Francis 
Duke: of Anjou, Brother to: Henry III. of 
France, who loſt Flanders and Brabant by: 
miſcarrying in his. Deſign upon Antwerp. 
They, by whom he was more particularly 
governd ( ſays Mezeray,) were Perſons 
without: Honour or Fidelity, among the reſt 
Quinſay his Secretary, Fervaques, aud 
Aurilly his Son in-Law, the Son of a Serjeant 
of La Terte near Blois, with his Playing 
upon the Lute, his Voice, his Dancing, and 
ſub other Effeminate Qualities, more proper 

hs 
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for the Aﬀeltion of a Yeung Lady, then a 
Great Prince, hadrais'd to the hioheſt degree 
of his Maſter's Favour. Theſe People keeping 
him ſtill at defiance with the Duke of Mont- 
penſier, and other Men of Horonr, ſpurr'd 
bim on continually to make himſelf Maſter of 
thoſe Towns and Places of which he promis'd 
them the Government. For the Counſels 
of Sycophants are always byaſsd. And 
for that reaſon it is that all Princes, who 
lay the Foundations of great Deſigns, 
ought ſeriouſly to deliberate , whether 
their intended Enterpriſes will turn to 
their Honour, and the Benefit of the 
Public; whether the Execution will be 
caſte; or at leaſt, whether it be not be- 
yond their Strength and their Induſtry ; 
and, whether they that advize'em, have 
Courage and Fidelity enough to venture 
equal Dangers with 'em and for 'em : For 
many times they happen to Engage 
themſelves in a War, of which they know 
not how to make an Honourable end 
when they have begun it : In regard that 
if they repent, their coming fairly off 
is in the power of another. Beſides that, 
their own Authority leſſens, as the Re- 
putation of their Generals encreaſes. 
Therefore T:berius.rather choſe to termi- 
nate his Differences by Treaty, then by 

p) Arms ; 
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Arms; and always conceal'd his Loſles 
upon the Frontiers of the Empire,becauſe 
he would not be oblig'd to give the 
Command of his Armies to Perſons that 
might find him work at home. There is 
not the ſame equality of Proſperity and Adver- 
fury (ſaid ucienus to Veſpatian) between 
Thee and Me: For if we Vanquiſh, I (hall 
enjoy no more Honour, then what theu wilt 
be willing to confer upon me, But if we fail 
inour Enterprize, we ſhall ſhare alike in our 
Misfortune, All Generals ſpeak the ſame 
words; but when once they become 
Victors, they change their Language, 
and many times their pretenſtons are too 
exceſſive, that their Victory would prove 
a Burthen to the Prince and State, ſhonld 
they be gratify*d to the utmoſt of their 
demands. For, according to the ſaying 
of 74. de la Rochefoucauld, *'T'is a difficult 
thing for a Man to contain himſelf within 
the limits of Moderation, after the perfor- 
manice of great Services, which inſpire ſubli- 
mer Thoughts of Rule and Dominion into 
thoſe that never think, their Merits rewarded 
to the full. Then as to the point of giving 
Battel (ſays Comines) whoever he be, it 1s 
expedient for him to conſider, before he ha- 
zards his Kingdom upon a Battel ;, for the 
loſs of a ſmall number of Men, diſmays the 
Courages 
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Conrages of all the reſt beyond belief , and 
inſtead of terrifying the Enemy, begets a Cox 
tempt of the Loſer.And ſome tew lines after, 
Let it be how it will, a Buitel lo#t, dram; 
a large Train behindit, to the prejudice 
whoever is vangquiſh'd. And in another 
place ( ſpeaking of Lewss XI. ) The Kin, 
ſaid he, whatever could be [11d or argudt 
the contrary, was reſold he would not Fight, 
as being reſolv'd not to venture the Fortune of 
a Battel, And in my Opinion, he took 
the moſt prudent courſe. To conclude, 
I ſhall only add one ſingle Reflexion more, 
and more remarkable then the former, 
out of the ſame Comines, upon another 
uſual piece of Aqdulation which Flatterers 
daily infinuate into the ears of Princes, 
that they ſhould rely upon their own good 
Fortune, and deſpiſe their Enemies. 4 
notabe Example, ſays he, (ſpeaking of Ec 
ward IV. King of England, who was driven 
out of his Kingdom in fifteen days,) for 
Princes to take notice of, who pretend to bt 
always fearleſs of their Enemies, and to diſ- 

in aud ſcorn an Armed Foe. *Tis trut, 
the chiefeſt part of their Courtiers, uphold 
'em in their vain Conceits, to pleaſe their 
Humours: And they think they are to be 
efteem'a and valu'd for it ; and that People 
will applaud em for their conragions advice, 
But 
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But the wiſer ſort look upon thoſe Rodomon- 
tadoes as meer Folly; ſince it is awertue to 


fear with Prudence, and provide againſt it. 


'Tis a great Treaſbre for a Prince to 
have a Wiſe Man at his Elbow, provided 
he believe him, and that he have permiſ- 


ſton to tell bim the Truth. For no Perſon 


is more likely to Ruine himſelf, then he 
that lays aſide all Fear, his Security and 
Confidence being generally the beginning 
of his Deſtruction. 


DO — 


ESSAY LXXXVIIL 


Ow and Proculus being over- 
ruld in their Counſels, betook 
themſelves to the Prerogative of 


their Generalſhip. 


Says D'Ablancourt , They ſeeing that 
they were vanquiſh'd by Reaſon, fled to the 
Authorivy and Commands of the Emperour. 


Otho had in his Army three, the moſt 
Prudent and moſt Experienc'd Captains 
of that Age, Suetonius Paulinus , Annius 
Gallas, and Marins Celſus, who were all 


three of a contrary opinion to —_ 
an 


/ 
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and Proculus, That it was not the ſafeſt 
courſe to give Vitellius Battel ; alledging 
that Y:itellins had all the reaſon in the 
world to be deſirous of Combat, and 
Otho to ſpin out the time in delay; for 
that the Enemy had all the Force he could 
make, as not being out of hopes ,of any 
Succour from Gallia, that began already 
to totterz nor could they expect any 
Recruits from the Rhine, which would 
be then expos'd to the Incurſions of the 
Barbarians; that his ſupplies out of Eny- 
land had the Seas to croſs, and an Enemy 
to oppoſe 'em already ; that Spain had 
but few Soldiers. That Gallia Narbonen- 
fs was ſufficiently Infeſted by Otho's Navy, 
and had not yet forgot the misfortune of 
their laſt Engagement: That the Army 
of Vitellixs lay -enclos'd between the Pog 
and the Alpes, without any hopes of Re- 
lief by Sea, and could not ſubſiſt long in 
a Country harraſs'd as that had been, by 
the continual March of ſo many Legions; 


that if they could but ſpin out the War} 


till Summer, the very change of the Cli- 
mate would bring Diſeaſes among the 
Germans, who were the moſt hardy Sol- 
diers among all the Yzeell:ians; and that 
many Armies who: have driven all before 
'em at firſt, had been forc'd to diſſipate 


lor 
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for want of meeting an Enemy to fight 
with. On the other {ide, that Ortho had 
plenty of all things ; that Pannonia, Moe- 
fas Dalmatia, and all the Eaſt were at 
his Devotion, with numerous Succours 
and more thea all this, that he had Rome 
at his back, the Seat and Rudder of the 
whole Empire; together with the fa- 
your of the Senate, whoſe Majeſty had 
been always held in Veneration, tho? it 
might be for a time Ecclips'd ; that the 


| Immenſe Treaſures which he had in his 
| Poſſeſſion, would ſoon render him Maſter 


of the whole z in regard that Money was 


| far more prevalent in a Civil War, then 
Þ 


the edge of the Sword ; that the Soldi- 
ers were accuſtom'd to the hears of /aly - 
That the River Po was a ſufficient ſtop to 
impead the farther march of the Enemy, 
upon which he had ſeveral Cities well 
Fortih'd and Garriſons, which as he 
found already by the Reſiſtance that Pla- 
centia had made, would with no leſs Vi- 
-gour and Fidelity oppoſe the Enemy: 
' That therefore his bulineſs was to ſpin 
out the War, or at leaſt to ſtay for the 
fourteenth Legion, ſo highly eſteem'd for 
their Valour, together with the Forces 
out of Moeſia, which were all expected 
within a few days: That then- Orho 

Is might 
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right again deliberate what ke had to], 
do, and if he thought it his wiſeſt courſe | 
then to give Battel, he might do it much |, 
more to his Advantage, with the Af], 
fiſtance of that new Reinforcement. 

Theſe Reaſons were ſo Convincing, |, 
that neither T;t:anns nor Proculus had any], 
thing to reply. But in regard that Orhs| 
was ſo extreamly delirous of Battel, as 
one that was impatient of Languiſhing fo 
long between Hope and Fear, both Titi - 
azus and Proculns Flatter*d him to his De- 
ſtru&tion, by telling him, that all thingy 
would give way to his Fortune. A plec 
of Sycophantiſm, that was one of the, 
principal Cavſes of his Ruine ; where]. 
if they had lilen'd to the wholeſome 
Advice of Paxlinus and his Collegues|h, 
Otho might have been perſuaded to hang 
chang'd his Reſolution. But that which 
is here moſt obſervable is this, that Pr 
ci:/:s ( as it is the cuſtome of Favourit 
and Sycophants) had not only a parti lic 
cular Antipathy againſt thoſe three Geneſhc 
rals, to whom he was inferiour both i 


Probity and Underſtanding , but made 
it his buſineſs to Calumniate , the high 
Reputation of Paulinus, Celſus's yigou 1p 
and the accompliſhd Experience of Gall vj 
{is; fo that being now miſtruſted ,, 
and 
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and ſuſpeted by their Soveraign, they 
| were only Nominal Generals, whoſe un- 
| happineſs and chief perplexity it was, 
[to fee their Prudence made a Cloak to 
cover the Miſcarriages and Ignorance of 
others. A misfortune that happens too 
often in the Courts of Pririces, that ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be made a Prey to the 
paſſions of their Favourites. 


_—_— 
Is 
= 


SSSAY LXERXRIFI, 


4.1 HE Death of Orzho being 
"| known, the Senate preſently 
decreed hum all thoſe Honours that 
had been ſtudy'd in the longeſt 
o[Reigns of Preceding Princes. A 
return of Thanks was alſo orier'd 
Alt the German Armies,and Commil- 
illoners were ſent likewiſe to Of- 
eficiate their Oblequious Congratu- 


lations. 

de 

3M Says D*Ablancourt, The Senate heap'd 

] $a the new Emper od all the Honours, which 
others had obtain 'd auring a long Reign, and 
der 'd Thanks to tor German Legions, with 

3 F 
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a Deputation to the Prince, to Congratulate 
bis coming to the Jniperial Crown. 


Here are three Things to be obſery'd, 


Firſt, That upon the firſt intelligence of 


Otho's death, and that the Soldiers had] 


ſworn Allegiance to Yitellins, at the In 
ſtigation of the Governour of the City, 


the People Crown'd with Flowers and 


Lawrel Garlands, carry'd the Images 


Galba round the Temples as it were it 


Proceſſion; and paſſing by the pla 
where he had ſpilt his Blood, they cover' 
it with a Pyramid of Garlands, as 
were to Eref&t him a Monument. Whic 
was done to blacken Orho's Memory, wh 
had wreſted from him both the Empire 
and his Life ; and in Honour to Y:relliu 
who ſeem'd to be-the Avenger of hi 
Death. + 
The fecond Thing is, That when Ti 
dings were brought to Rome of the Re 
volt of the German Legions, and the Ele 
ftion of Y:tellivs to the Empire, the $6 
nate and People of Rome openly declar 
the Calamity of the Commonwealth, 
which was fallen into the hands of two 
the Vileſt and moſt Infamous Perſons 1 
the World. Shall we repair to t 
Temples cry'd they, to offer up o' 
Praj: 


—— Mm®o cc rc 
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Prayers for Ortho or Yuellius? Certainly, 
moſt Impious and Deteſtable will be our 
Devotions, either for the one or the 0- 


| ther of thoſe two Rivals, of which two 


whoever proves the Victor, will be ſtill 
the worſer Nevertheleſs the lame Se- 
nate and People that Curs'd Orho and 
Vitellias, as two Subjects fatally elefted 
the Ruine of the Empire, now decreed 
to Virellius thoſe Honours which were ne- 
ver givento Auguſtus himſelf. So ſtrangely 
do Sycophants and Flatterers differ from 
themſelves, and ſo ſubject are they like 


id Bulruſhes, to bend with every wind of 


the Court. 

A third Remark is this, That when 
the two Armies that had Proclainr'd theſe 
two Emperours, came to underſtand how 
unfit they were to manage ſo high an Em- 
ployment, and conſequently began to re- 


14 pent of the bad Choice they had made ſo 


much to their Diſhonour, preſently ſome 
time before Otho's' death, they fell 
to deliberate Conſiderations about a Re- 
conciliation one among another, for the 
Eleftion of an Emperour to the general 
Satisfaftion , and to-reſtore- Peace and 
Concord to the Empire. For the Senate 
therefore to give] the German Legions 
thanks for the Choice. which they had 
K 3 made 
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made of /:tellius, the Scorn- and Corn- 
tempt of Mankind, was one of the pooreſt 
and meaneſt Condeſcenſions imaginable, 
And thus you ſee there is nothing ſo vile] 
and abject, which Flattery will not Roop| 
TO, 


ESSAT XC. 


UT when the Army impor- 

tun'd him to honour with the 
Dignity of Knighthood his Enfran- 
chiz'd Vaſlal Aſiaticus, he reprov'd 
their Immodeſt Flattery.: 


Says D'Ablanconrt ; But upon the requeſt 
of the Army, 10. make. bis Enfranchiz'd 
Slave & Knight of Rome, he pur 4 frop to 
their Flattery. | 


'Tis one of the meaneſt and the lowelt 
condeſcenſions of Flatterers, to ſeek to 
ingratiate themſelyes with the Prince, 
by ſoliciting the Intereſts and Aggran- 
dizement of fuch as they know to be their 
Favourites, tho' Perſons of never ſo baſe 
an Extraction,: without Merit or Honour, 
In the. Fifty fourtlvand Fifty fifth Princt- 


pal- 
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pal Heads, we have diſcours'd at large of 
all the ſervile Flatteries, to which the 
Senate Noop'd,, while they labor'd to 
heap up Honours upon the Enfranchiz'd 
Vaſſal of Claudius, We Conrted Satrius 
and Pomponius (faid a Roman Knight to 
Tiberins) and we held it for an in:ſtimable 
Honour to be accounted then Enfranchiz'd 
Slaves and Porters to Sejinus. Mezeray 
reports, Thit the Cardinal Chancellor 
de Eirague, bed a greater eſtcem-for one 
of bis Lacquies that was his Favourue, then 
for all the Laws of the Kingaom : For It was 
his ſaying, Th.t he was ot the Kingdoms, 
but the King s Chancellor, An Expreſſion 
becoming an Ttalian Sycophant, As for 
Vitelli xs, we are to oblerve, that after he 
he had refus'd to grant this favorr at the 
requeſt of his whole Army, which was to 
beltow Gold Rings upon Aſi2ticns, and 
thereby to dignifie him with the Order of 
Roman Knighthood, yet he conferr'd the 
Honour upon him afterwards at a great 
Banquet. So difficult a thing it 1s for 
Luxurious Princes to withſtand the force 
of Flattery, and to guard themlelves from 
the inſinuating Artifices of certain ſmall 
Officers that creep into their favonr by 
unwarrantable means, as Aſiaticus did. 
Therefore it was the ſaying of the Youn- 


K 4 ger 
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ger Pliny, That a Prince who preferrs 
mean and abject People, can be no great 
Prince himſelf. And in another place he 
thus addreſſes himſel to Trajav. Tho' thay 
beſtow'ſt the marks of thy fayour upon thy 
Enfranchiz'd Vaſſals, yet they are no other 
then ſuch as are only convenient for their 
Quality. Thou form'ſt *em ſo, and haſt ſuch 
an eye over *«m, that they dare not preſumeto 
meaſure themſelves by thine, but by their own 
Fortune, 


PE WO 


_—— 


ESSAY XCI 


Eing heard, they made uſe of 
TJultifications rather uſeful 
then ſeemly : For they acknowledg'd 
themſelves guilty of Treachery to 
Ortho, of their own accords ; as if 
they had deſign'd the long march of 
the Army betore the Battel, the Tr 
ring of the Orhonians, and the Peſter- 
ing the Battalions with Carriages 
on purpoſe, and attributed to their 
own perfidiouſneſs ſeveral fortuitous 
Events, which only Chance mk 
There- 
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Thereupon Y:tellius ſeem'd to be- 
lieve: their Perfidie , and *abſolv'd 
re | *em from the Crime of forfeited Ft> = 
| delity to Ortho. | 


r| Panlinus and Proculus ( ſays D'Ablan- 
r | court) had Audience, and defended them- 
b| ſelves by Excuſes not ſo honeſt as neceſſary: - 
0| For they aſcrib'd to their own. Cunmng the 
"| long march of the Army before the Battel, , 
and the encumbrances of the Bag gage, with 
ſeveral other accidents of Fortune, to make 
out their - Fidelity to Vitellius by a ſuppos'd . 
Betraying of -Otho. 


Behold an Example of what T have in - 
other places alledg'd , that Flattery is . 
always byaſs'd by latereſt. -Paxlinus and - 
Proculus rather choſe to be accounted - 
Traytors, then Perſons of Honour: Be- 
cauſe their Treaſon was a meritorious - 
att, and advautagious to Y:tellins, and by - 
conſequence ſecur'd 'em from his Indigna- 
tion. Another Prince then Yitelius, who 
had no ſentiments of Generoſity, would : 
have deſpis'd their Submiſſions. For. if . 
Traytors are odiousto themſelves, whole - 
Party they embrace, the ſuppos'd Tray- 
tors, that. is to ſay, they who to ingra- 

Uate. - 


=_ 
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Tate themſelves with the new Prince, 
faily accuſe themſelves to have betray 
his Rival, are no leſs Treacherous and 
Criminal then others. And for that rex 
ſon Tacitus tells us, That the Juſtifics 
tions of Paulizns and Preculus, were rather 
tuch as neceſlity requir*d, then honeſty. 
For, for a Man to boaſt himſelf a Tray: 
tor, tothe Perſon to whom he had been 
Faithful in his Life-time, was an open 
acknowledgment, that he neer was faith- 
ful, but for_ his own Intereſt ; and that 
he only ſtudy'd to enrich himſelf by op- 
portunities of Treachery. For that rex 
Jon it was, that the Conſul Marius Cel- 
ſus, who never ſtirr'd from Galba's Inte 
reſt, frankly confeſsd before Orho, that 
he had always adheard to Galba's Fortune; 
and that if he liv'd longer, he would have 
ſerv'd him with an inviolable Fidelity, 
And that with the ſame integrity he ſtuck 
to Otho againſt Vitelliue, who neverthelel; 
continu'd him in his Conſulſhip, for which 
another had offerr'd Money. $0 highly 
is fidelity eſteem'd by them, that have 
us'd all their endeavours themſelves to 
vitiate it in another. And therefore T 
berizs not only acquitted a perſon that 


had the courage to acknowledge himſelt | 


. ene of Sejanus's Friends, and caus'd his 


— 


Acculers 
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Accuſers to be puniſh'dd witheither Death 
or Exilement. Angnſtns had always 2a 
high eſteem for Alimins Pollio , tho' he 
neer would attend him to the War of 
Afﬀium ; in excuſe of which he gave him 
ſuch a reaſon, as ever after afterwards 
excus'd him to his favour. The good Ser- 
vices ( ſaid he) which I have done for An- 
thony, are greater then the Benefits which 1 
have receiv'd from Him ; but what he has 
done for me, is better known to the World, 
then what 1 did for him: And therefore 1 


leave him to d*termin your Differences, with- 


out declaring for the one or the other, reſol- 
ving to be a prey to the Viftor. 

Thus Men of Courage always abomi- 
nate whatever has the leaſt Tin&ure of 
Treaſon ; whereas Flatterers, who are 
only the Frier.ds of Fortune, believe them- 
ſelves diſingag'd from all Obligations of 
Loyalty or Fidelity, to thoſe whom She. 
abandons. 
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ESSAY XCII. 


itellius upon the coming of his 


\ Brother, and Preceptors of 


Tyranny creeping into favour, be- 
came more lofty and mpre cruel. 


Says D'Ablancourt ; Vitellius became 
more lofty and more cruel upon the coming 
of bis Brother, and the wrong vos Rome, 
who taught him to att the the Tyrant. Not 
to aft the Prince, as the Tranſlator erro- 
neouſly rexders it ; for Tacitus and the 
Younger Pliny always oppoſe Domination to 
Principality. 


I' have already told you in ſeveral of 
the preceding principal Heads , that 
Sycophants are always of a cruel humor. 
Which is the reaſon that Princes who 
liſten to their Charms, cannot chooſe 
but be very ſanguinary. Nor need we 
crouds of Examples in this place, to clear 
what has been ſufficiently made. out al- 
ready. 


E 5- 
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ESSAT XCIIL 


S Veſpaſian came out of the 
Bed-Chamber, ſome few $Sol- 
diers that waned in the next Room, 
inſtead of ſaluting him, as the Em- 
peror's-Lieutenant, bid him All hail, 
by the Ticle of Emperor. Then 
crouds of others preſs'd in, and 
heap'd upon him the Titles of C2ſar 
and Auguſtus, with all thoſe Appel- 
lations belonging to Imperial Sove- 
reinty. 


Says D'Ablancourt 3 As he came out of 
his Chamber, the Soldiers that were upon the 
Guard, ſaluted him Emperor ; whoſe Exam- 
ples others followd, that came running in 
ſhoals, and gave him the Names of Cezſas 
and Auguſtus , with all thoſe other Titles 
that are uſually given to Emperors them- 
ſelves, 


What - has been ſaid already in the 
| 4: 26. 44+ 77+ 14..& 89.Articles, may 
ſerve 
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ſerve as a Commentary ſufficient for Ex- 
planation of this. I ſhall here add but 
only one Reflexion of Tacitus himſelf, 
That the firſt Attempts of Men aſpiring 
to Sovereign Dominion, are full of du- 
bious Thoughts, and tottering Reſolu- 
tions 3 but when they have once laid vio- 
lent Hands upon the Throne, they ſhall 
not want for Encouragement, Counſel 


and Aſliſtance. 


Pn 


ESSAY XCIV. 
V de in the Infancy of his 


Empire, not being ſo obſti- 
nate in Licencing Injuſtice, till his 
Indulgent Fortune , and the Flat- 
teries of his Tutors taught him to 
dare more boldly. 

Says D'Ablancourt ; There were nothing 
but Accuſations of the Rich, and Confiſca- 
tions of Eſtates ;, Viclences inſapportable to 
the People , but excnsd through the ne- 
ceſſity of the War. Nevertheleſs Veſpalian 
corupted by his good Fortuie, and inſtrutted 
by his evil Tutors, prattic'd the ſame Oppreſ- 


ſion in Peace toward the end of his Reign, 
notw: th- 


. 
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notwithſt anding his Reſervdneſs at the be- 


gumnng. 


Avarice was a Vice predominant in Peſ- 
paſian, Equal but only for that (ſays Ta- 
citns) to the Ancient Roman Captains. 
His Flatterers fomented andcheriſh'd this 
ſame failing of his, which he had ſome 
thoughts of reforming at the beginning 
of his Reign, at which time he carry'd 
himſelf with ſo much Moderation, that 
it was ſaid of him, T hat he was the only 
Private Perſon adyanc'd to Sovereignty, 
who ever chang'd for the Better. But 
they that are always at the Elbows of 
Princes, make it their ſtudy to. corrupt 
and enervate their vertuous Intentions 
by the force of Pleaſure, which they ſtrive 
no leſs to make habitual to 'em, that ſo 
they may have neither leiſure, nor any de- 
lire to look after the Publick Aﬀairs.1f Pri- 
vate Men (ſays the Younger Pliny) change 
their Manners and their Condu&t in fo 
ſhort a time, Princes are more eafily al- 
lur'd to the ſame Effects of Human Frailty, 
how excellent ſoever their Natural Incli- 
nations inay be ; becauſe there are ſo few 
that ſiudy to cultivate and improve thoſe 
blooming Excellencies , while all Men 
rather labour on the other ſide, out of 
ſervile 
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ſervile Complaiſance, to encourage and 
augment whatever they diſcover amiſs 
or irregular in his Diſpoſition. Frances I, 
(ſays Mazeray) had been a moſt Renowned 
Prince in all. particulars, had be not ſuffer'd 
himſelf ſometimes to be led. aſtray by the. evil 
Counſels of his Miuiſters who to advance their 
own Authority, ſcrew'd up his Prerogative be- 
youd the Anncient Laws of the Kingdom, to 
trregular Domation. Aud that Henry II, 
who was greatly enclin'd to.aCts of Ju- 
ſtice, Was the cauſe of all. the Miſchief 
which they who Gdvernd him committed, in 
regard he never was the abſolute Maſter 


of himſelf, 


DL — 


E:S:S A.Y XCV: 


H E. Multitude grew barthen- 

ſom through the valt num- 
ber of Senators and Knights that 
throng'd out of the. City to. meet 
him, ſome through Fear, many out 
of 'Adulation, the: reſt, and all by 
degrees,lelt others going,they ſhould 
remain behind. 


FS. 
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Aad to this (ſays D' Ablancourt) the nu- 
merous T rain of the Court, always Proud and 
Inſolent en under the beſt of Princes, all the 
Senators and Knights, went 'out to meet him, 
ſome in Honour to his Perſon, others out of 
Flattery, or for Fear,and all at length , that 
they might not be ſeen to remain alone behind. 


The Fourth Article may ſerve as a ſuf- 
ficient Commentary for this, to which 1 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 


A—— 


ESSAY XCVI 


FTUHE next day he made a long 

Harangue in Commendation of 
Himſelf, wherein he extol''d his 
Induſtry and his Temperance with 
high Encomiums, tho” al] that were 
preſent had been Eye-witneſles of 
his Debaucheries, and all Italy, 
through which he had march'd, 
had ſeen himnotorious for his . 
drouſie Luxury and Gluttony. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Vulgar, unable to 
diſtinguiſh between Truth and 


Falſhood , made a hideous noiſe 
with 
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with their Acclamations and Ap..| 


plauſes, and clamour'd to him to 
accept the Title of Auguſtus, which 
he refus'd. 


The next day, ſays D'Ablancourt , he 
made a Harange to the People and Senate, 
wherein he commended his Induſtry and his 


Temperance , as if he had ſpoken to Stran- | 


gers, and that all Italy had not been able to 
reftifie the contrary. The People however, 
who are agcuſtom'd to' Flattery, void of all 
Sentiments of Honour, applauded his Im 


pertinences, and forc'd him to aſſume the T:- 


tle of Auguſtus, which he bad refus d. 


When Princes applaud themſelves, *cis 
a ſign they expe& to be Extoll'd and Ad- 
mir'd by thoſe that hear 'em. And Sy- 
cophants when they Flatter out of Cu- 
ſtome, they never fail to magnifie a þad 
Prince, who is ſo vain as to commend 
himſelf. Some there are therefore who 
have ſtil'd Sycophants the Eccho of Princes, 
and indeed it is a Definition that pro- 
perly befits 'em ; for they always ſpeak 
whatever the Princes ſay, and always re- 
peat the Princes own words. Tacitus re- 
ports that Caligula affected as much as in 
him 
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). | him lay, all the Expreſſions of Tiberins ; 


0 
h 


and then when Nero ſang upon the Thea- 
tre, all the Company, but more eſpeci- 
ally, the Senators and Roman Ladies ex- 
toll'd his Voice, obſerving the ſame Time 
and Meaſure in their Acclamations that he 
kept In Singing. 


ESSAY XCVIL 


UT neither had Aponius writ- 

ten to him the whole Truth, 
and his Flattering Sycophants made 
a more ſight Interpretation of his 
Intelligence, as bemg only the Mu- 
tiny of one Legiom, while all the 
reſt of the Armics continued 1a their 
Obedience. 


Says D*Ablancourt, The firſt Intelligence 
that Vitellius receiv?d of Veſpaſians Re- 
volt, was from Aponius Saturninus , who 
ſent bim word that the firſt Legion had de- 
declar'd for his Enemy. But as one that 
was himſelf aftoniſh'd at the Aftion, he had 
hot given him an account of all the particu- 
lars ; ſo that the Emperour's Favorites made 


ſlight 
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flight of the News, aſſuring him that it was 
only thi Kevolt of a ſingle Legion, but that 
all the reſt comtinu'd their Fidelity to Him- 


ſal 


This Article is explain'd by the 79. Ar- 
ticle, where it is ſaid, That Princes are 
Flatter*d, even in the moſt Perillous Con- 
juatures of their Aﬀairs. So far Yzel- 
lius was well inform'd, that one Le- 
gion was already Revolted, but that 
other piece of Intelligence, ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to have known , was 
ſuppreſs'd , that the Legions of Egypr, 
Syria, and Fuadea, had already Elected and 
Proclaim'd another Emperour. They 
made him believe, ard he himſelf had 
divulg'd It among his Soldiers, that 
there was no fear of a Civil War, and | 
yet at the ſame time there was one al- 
ready begun, while the Empire was ſhar'd 
between two Emperours. Then he de- 
manded Succours from the Germans, the 
Engliſh and the Spaniards, and yet not 
one of thoſe Provinces made haſte to ſend 
. him any, in regard that through the per- 
nicious Counceis of his Flatterers, he 
diſlembl'd the preſent neceſſity of his Af- 
fairs. A piece of Diſſimulation which 
Tacitus calls Impertinent , while it =_ 
ays 


[4 
. 


| 
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lays the Remedy inſtead of putting a ſtop 

to the Diſtemper:” Tis very probable,that 
Portugal had ſtill been ſubje&t to the 
| Crown of Sparn-if the Conde DOlivares, 


| Chief Miniſter to Phzl:p the Fourth, had 


had a better Opinion of the Courage of 
the Portugueſes ;, and bad put a higher Va- 
lue upon the Prucence of the Y:ce-Queen 
Margaret of Savoy, Dutches Dowager of 
Montoua, who adviſs'd him ſeveral 
times to diſpel the Tempeſt, which ſhe 
elſe foreſaw would fall upon the Spaniſh 
Monarchy. But the Duke was born to be 
an Example, that the too great Confi- 
dence which the Grand Miniſters of State 
have of their Abilities and their Fortunes, 
is moſt commonly the foundation of their 
Deſtruftion; and that God infatuates 
the Counſels of Princes, whom He de- 
ſigns to puniſh. 


yn _A— . 


ESSAY XCVII. 


Itellinus having made an Ora- 
tion to the Senate full of Pomp 
and Oſtentation, was applauded 
with all the moſt exquiſite Flatteries 
which the Fathers could devile. 
Says 
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Says D'Ablancourt, He made a moſt 
Haguificent Oration to the Senate , which 
was receiv'd with no leſs Pompous Adulas 
to, 


There needs no other Explanation of 
this Text, then what has been already 
ſaid in the 96. Article, 


ESSAY ACE. 


Itellzzs enquiring the cauſe of 

ſo much Light in a certain 
Tower, word was brought him that 
ſeveral Perſons Supp'd with Lecina 
Tuſcus, among whom the moſt 
conſiderable for Honour, was Junius 
Bleſus; at what time they that 
brought the News aggravated much 
more then it was, the Splendor of 
the Feaſt, and the diffolutc Riot of 
the Gueſts : Nor were there want: 
ing ſome that accus'd 7#/cus himſelf 
and others, but Bl:/us more hainoul: 
ly, for Debauching fo pobuck'y 
when the Prince was Sick, 
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Says D'Ablancourt , Vitellius lay very 
ill in Servilius's Garden; at 'what time he 
obſery'd a great Company of Lights in a 
Houſe adjoyning, and demanding the reaſon, 
be was told that Tuſcus Cecina made a great 
Extertainment for Junius Bleſus, and ſeve- 
ral others of meaner Condition. Nor did 
they fail to give him an Account of the Mag- 
nificence of the Banquet, and the Exceſs of 
their Debauchery, and to blame the Maſter 
of the Feaſt, but more eſpecially Junius 
Bleſus, for Debauching fo ſcandalouſly when 
the Emperour lay Sick. 


There can be nothing ſaid more per- 
haps to this Subject, then what Tacitus 
himſelf repeats concerning the Death of 


Bleſus. 


So ſoon, ſays he, as certain of the Cour- 
tiers who make it their Buſeneſs to dive into 
the ſecret Fealouſies and Diſguſts of Princes, 
perceiv/d that Vitellius was Exaſperated, 
and that Bleſus might be made the viftime 
to bis Indionation and their Envy, they made 
their Addreſſes to Vitellins's Brother , who 


out of a deprav'd Emulation hated Bleſus, 
whoſe high Reputation was an Eyeſear to a 


| perſon ſully'd with all manner of Infamy, 


and engas'd him to undertake the Accuſation 
of bis Rival, L, Vitellus thereupon entring 
the 
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the Emperour's Chamber, took his little Son in 
his Arms,and throwing himſelf at his brothers 
Feet, told him that the Trouble he was in, 
and the can, made him with Tears 
in bis Eyes, proceeded from no other cauſe, 


but his real good Wiſhes for the Welfare of 


the Emperour and his Children. That bis 
moſt dangesons Enemy was not Veſpalian, 
whom ſo many faithful and couragious Le- 
gions, and ſo many Loyal Provinces prevent- 
ed from approaching Italy ; but a Perſon 
that Rome fomented in her Boſom , who 
boaſted his Deſcent from the Family of the 
Czſars, and a Branch of the Junius*s and 
Antonius's, and who daily corrupted the Ale. 
giance of the Soldery, by his Trayterous Li- 
berality and Careſſes. That all the World 
lookt upon him as already Emperour, to th? 
co::tempt of Vitellius, who ſlighting equally 
both his Friends and his Enemies, ſuffer'd 
the Fortune of a Rival to grow preat, who 
rejoye'd to behald-in the midſt of a Luxuri- 
ous Feaſt , his Soveraign languiſhing upon 
the Bed of Sickneſs. And therefore it be- 
houv'd him to let him tafte the ſorrows of a 
fad and diſmal Night for bis unſeaſonable 
Follity, that he might both underſtand and 
feel Vitellius was alive and Emperour, and 
had a Son too to ſucceed him, 


An 
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And thus we ſee how Sycophants enve- 
nome the moſt Innocent Ations of Men, 
of whom the Prince has once a Jealauſie, 
and ſpur their Soveraigns on to Cruelty 
and Tyranny. And this Example of 


I Bleſus may ſerve to ſerve to admoniſh 


great Perſonages, how much it behoves 
'em to be careful of themſelves, and to 
'em underſtand the Dangers to which 
their Birth and Fortune expoſe *em. 


tt... AM. 
—— 
—— 


ESSAY. © 


Ontrary to the Opinions of the 

moſt expericnc'd of the Cen- 
turions who would have frankly gt- 
ven him their Advice, might they 
have been Conſulted. Bur the Fa- 
vourites of Vitell;us would not per- 
mit *em to come near him, beſides 
that the Ears of the Prince were ſo 
polleſs'd , that all things profitable 
founded harſh, and nothing would 
be admitted but what was Grateiul 
and Deitructive. 


L YE 
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Says D'Ablancourt, Againſt the Opinion 
of his moſt Experienc'd Captains who would 
have given him their Advice, if he would 
have requir'd it : But he had been accuſtom'd 
for a long time to hear nothing but what was 


pleaſing and prejudicial, 


et ts 
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Sycophants underſtand ſo well to poſ- 
ſeſs the Ears of the moſt part of unwary 
Princes, that in time they render 'em not 
much unlike Y:rellias, there being very 
Few that will endure to hear Truth ſpo- 
ken without Offence. Therefore it was 
that one of the Ancients reſembPd Syco- 
Phants to Thieves, who when they go 
about to break open a Houſe in the Night 
time, put out their Candles for fear of 
being diſcoyer'd. For the firſt thing that 
Flatterers do in the Courts of Princes, 
is to remove from about their Perſons 
all Men of ſharp and penetrating Appre- 
henſions, though bold and able to: give 
wholeſome Advice to their Soveraigns, 
and diſcover the Artifices which they 
make uſe of, to the prejudice of the de- 
luded Prince. Thus Nero became a Prey | 
to his Flatterers, when once they re- ; 
movy'd Burrhus ard Scneca out of their | 
way, who labour'd by coniert, and made | 
3 tbcir Buſineſs 16 infuſe into him Senti- | 

| ments | 
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ments becomming a Vertuous and Magna” 
r1mous Governenr, 


La TY 


ESSAY. CL 


UT Envy lay conceal'd, and 
Adulation practiz'd openly. 


Says D'Ablancourt, The Senate concaal'd 
their Sentiments, as well of Hatred as En- 
vy, only their Flattery ſhew'p it ſelf openly. 


Obſerve here in two words, the Por- 
trajiture of the Court, where Hatred 
lurks in- the Heart, while the Lips of 
Men are full of Adulation, The Chief 
Miniſters who ever they be, are {till Flat- 
ter'd by reaſon of their high Advance- 
ment, but Envy'd always by reaſon of 
their Power. It being! the Cuſtom of 
Men to behold with murmuring and re- 
pining, Supcriour Authority in the hands 
of thoſe that have been their Equals. 
Mucianss having written to the Senate, 
the Senate murmur'd in their Private 
Cabals. If Mucianus be a private Perſon, 
cry*d they, why does he Write likg a public 
Minifter * Had he had any thing to ſay to 

L 2 
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#s, he might as well have ſtay'd till his Re+ 
turn to Rome, at what time he might have 
propes'd it himſelf in the Senate, But | 
when they were met in a Body, then 
they ſtrove who ſhould moſt applaud 
what they had condemn'd in private, 
even to the decreeing Triumphal Orna- 
ments to Mucianus for a Civil War, 
which he had kindI'd- by inciting Yeſpa 
ſian to Revolt againſt Y:rellius. And 
this that the Senate ated at Rome in 
reſpe&t of Mucianus, is no more then 
what is daily PraQtiz'd in all the 
Courts of the World, where the Chief 
Miniſters and Favourites hear nothin 
but Encomiums of themſelves, becauſe 
all People fawn upon their preſent For- 
tune. But they are much deceiy'd who 
judge by their own Ears, of the inward 
Sentiments of their outward Adorers. 
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ESSAY CIL 


Certain Perſon known to have 
| been long Blind , Feng 
with Tears the Cure of his Blind- 
| neſs, beſought the Prince to rub his 
Cheeks and the Balls of his Eyes 
with the Excrement of his Mouth. 
Another lame of his Hand, begg'd 
the favour that Ceſar would vouch- 
ſafe to Tread upon him with his 
Feet. YVeſpaſian at firſt refus'd and 
laugh'd at the Petitions of both, as 
fearing the vain Ifſue of ſuch an at- 
tempt ; till tyr'd with the Suppli- 
cations of the Afficted People, and 
the Encouragements of his Adula- 
tors, he was induc'd to have a bet- 
ter Conceit of himſelf. 


Says D*Ablancourt, One that was Blind 
and well known by the People, beſought him 
to rub his Eyes with his Spittle, as being the 
only means to recover bis Sight; and another 
that was lame of. one Hand, implor'd him 
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likewiſe but only to touch the you Aﬀetted 
with the ſole of his Foot. e Emperour 
rejefted both their Solicitations ar firſt with 
Scorn and Laughter , till preſ#9d by their 
continual Importunities , he enquir'd of the 
ay hy 1 whither ſuch a thing were poſſible 
to be done, waving between the Flatterzes of 
his Courtiers, and the fear of rendring him- 


felf Ridiculous. 


Tacitus makes the Commentary upon 
this place himſelf. Veſpaſian,. ſays he, 
Commanded the Phyſitians to conſult among 
themſelves, whether Humane Remedies could 
ſurmonnt the Nature of thoſe two Infirmities, 
The Phyſaians after they had argu'd the 
Point, concluded, that the Blind Man not 
having as yet quite loſt his viſual Faculty, 
the ſight of his Eye not being utterly Corro- © 
ded away , his ſight might be reſtor'd, pro- 
vided the Impediments were remov'd: And 
that the other's Hand might be recover'd, ſo 
that the Nerves that were ſhrunk, eould be 
mollifid and ſiretch'd out to ther natural 
uſe : That the Gods perhaps made choice of 
him to «ffe& this preat Miracle : Moreover, 
that the Glory of the Cure would redound to 
his Immortal Honour, whereas if it did not 
ſucceed, all the Laughter and Deriſion of the 


Cure in vain attempted, would fall- upon the 
Cre- 
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|. | Credulity of thoſe "unfurtunate Perſons. 

* | Veſpaſian therefore believing all things would 

| ſubmit to his Fortune, with a chearful Air 

went on, and condeſcended to their Suppli- 

| cations, | > 
Thus Princes at firft- withſtand the 

 Corruptions of Flattery, but ſooner or 

ater ſuffer themſelves to be Vanquiſh'd 

-by its Temptations. They may be Mo- 

| deſt, Prudent, Conſtant, Reſolute, Po- 

litic, and Judicious, yet Flattery always - 

finds a way to ſteal into their AﬀeCtions, ., 

and ſupplant thoſe Vertues which ſhe . - 

| meets with in their Inclinations, 
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ESSAY CIIL 


Ffen Domitian Tead+ Agri- 
cola*'r Will, wherein he left 
him Coheir with the be(t of Wives, 
and a mo{t Pious Daughter, he re- 
joyc'd at it were to find ſo great an 
Honour done his Brother by fo judt- 
cious a Perſon. So blinded and cor- 
| rupred was his Judgment by conti- 
| nual Adulations, as not to diſcern 

| that-a Vertuous Father never left a - 
| Prince... 
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Prince his Heir, unleſs he were a 
bad one. 


Says D*Ablancourt , When Domitian | 
read Agricola's laſt Will and Teſtament, | 
and ſaw that he had left him his Heir toge- 
ther with bis Wife and Daughter, he took it 
for an Honour ; being ſo Infatuated by Flat- 
tery, as not to apprehend that a bad Prince 
Was never the Heir to one that was Ver- 
FHONS. 


Princes that have a Kindneſs for Syco- 
phants, are ſoon miſtaken in their Judg- 
ments, while the t'other make uſe of all 
their Art and Cunning, to diſguiſe the 
[Truth of things. Self-love it is indeed 
that blinds the greateſt part® of Men. 
But they have a Remedy which Princes 
want, In regard that either their Su- 
rp or their Equals, are not a- 

ald to tell 'ecm Truth, which is an 
ealie ſtep to Reformation; whereas 
Princes having neither Superiours nor 
Companions, unleſs they pleaſe them- 
felves; all the World ſtudies to pleaſe 
or rather to miſguide 'em. Whence it 
comes to paſs that they delight in ma- 
ny things, which they would ſhun as the 
Rocks 
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| Rocks of their Reputation, and as eter- 
| aal Stains upon their Memories, had they 
but Faithful and Uninterreſted Friends, 
; who had the Courage to diſcover what 
| their Sycophants conceal from thelr 
; Knowledge. 1 wiſh to Heaven this little 
. | Treatiſe may prove acceptable to others 
Jas perhaps it may be unpleaſing to them, 
who raiſe their Fortunes by Adulation. 


